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FOREWORD 


T his bulletin, the fifth in a series, includes brief de- 
scriptions of research projects approved by the ^ 
operative Research Program of the Office of Education 
during fiscal year 1961, Most of the projects wete nego- 
tiated into contract in fiscal year 1961; however, some were 
contracted in fiscal year 1962. Each description conUins a 
statement of the problem under investigation, the objectives 
of the project, and the procedures used to cariy out the re- 
search. Tlie name(9) and title(s) of the investigator (s), 
the contracting institution, the duration of the project, the 
starting and completion dates, and the assigned project 
number are also included. 

Additional information about current projects may be 
obtained directly froih the individuals conducting the re- 
search. The sources of information about completed projects 
are described in detail in the introduction. 

Ralph G. M. Fltnt, Aiiodatt CotninMnoMT^ 
Bureau of EducatUmdl Research and Development 

Francis A. J. Ianni, Acting Director ^ 
Cooperative Research Branch 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N FISCAL TEAR 1961 the Cooperative Research Program entered its 
fifth year of operation. This program of the Office of Education 
was established in 1954 under Public Law 631, 83d Congress, wWch 
authorized the U.S. Commissioner of Education . . to enter into 
contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with univeir- 
sities and colleges and State educational agencies for the conduct of 
rescaixrh, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education.” 

Under this authority, the Cooperative Research Program has given 
extensive financial support to basic and applied research projects 
related to education at all levels. In fiscal year 1961, the Program^ 
broadened its activities to include support of two new activities: (a) 
field demonstrations and (5) research development projects. Field 
<lcmonstrations are defined as the demonstration and evaluation of 
basic ‘research findings in a natural educational setting. Such a 
definition. implies that demonstrations (a) will be derived from the 
results of previous research, (6). will develop and/or illustrate new 
educational programs or procedures, and (c) will include an empirical 
evaluatiqn of the effectiveness and feasibility of such programs or 
procedures. 

During fiscal year 1961, due to limitation of funds, demonstration 
proposals were invited only in the areas of mathematics and educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded and of the talented. In this first year 
of operation, six demonstration projects were funded by the Coopera- 
tive Research Program. Although funds are still limited for this 
■activity, investigators interested in support fy demonstratjpn projects 
may now submit proposals in any area relatcn to education. Instruc- 
tions for such applications may be obtained by writing to the Co- 
operative Research Program. 

Tliree related but distinct types of research development activities ^ 
have also been undertaken by the Program 'in fiscal year 1961. One 
is the individual research development project for the ordering and 
' synthesising of research. In this activity an investigator with a small 
^ff is expected to develop a critical review of the research liter^ure 
in a given area of education, to examine the strengths and weaknesses 
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proaches (o (he problem. The rmear^h umlnar is the S S 
deveropmental activity established jn fiscal year 1961 i' 

~ ate desired to allotf reseatfehem^ 2 ^4 *^"1; 

^h.ar'H™"*‘r" area of education. Du^ the 

moines.sin'th*™'^''^''’”!?’ major research completed and in 

nr^T^ .?T '*"*'■ '®"s'<<«ration to determine which research 

vifr/k S' research development activities will be in- 

vit^ by the Program as funds become ava liable. 

®"^ra>nural research branch of the Office of Education the 
Owperative Research Program receives proposals for basic and’ jin. 
plied research projects, research development activities, and fiehi 

^s. After carefii staff review, each proposal is assigned to onf of ' 

Administration and ^r^nnel; (2) 
^amteristics of Learners and Test Construction; (3) Curricilum 
and Instruction; (4) Guidance and Learning Theory • (5) Socioloirv 
of Education; and (6) Special Education^ The>oS^^^ 

sssrrr “ «•«-* 

Development Section for review Th« Language 

.tt«h«jtoth.c«pi<«.m.T.;^i 7 

iL'TrcJlt^gr.m’**^!"'' «»">“!«<»» of the OK,^Zil 

c..I«te competent to ey.Im.te the proposal, a. *to the «>n„T^.fX 
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research design, the possibilities of securing productive results, the 
adequacy of resources to conduct the proposed project, and the rela- 
tionship of the project to educational research already completed or 
in progrc^. A Research Advisory Committee was therefore estab- 
lished for the Cooperati^ Eesfearch Program to advise the com- 
missioner on those proposals which are most worthy of support. 
Mefnbership on the committee is by invitation of the Commissioner of 
Edjication ; each of the nine members serves a 3-yettrlerm. Members 
arc selected from among outstanding educators, educational research 
specialists, and behavioral and social scientists who have demon- 
strated competence and knowledge in research remed to education. 
The members of the committee are : ^ / 

Ehio P.' Oakdneb, cbairmaa, professor of edacath>D,'9;^acase University 
Donald D. Durrell, professor of cdacation, Boston University 
Warren O. PiNi»f.ET, professor of educational psychology. University of Georgia 
Everett C. Hughes, professor of sociology, Brandeis University 
James L. Jarrett, president. Western Washins^on College of Education 
David R.' Krathwohl, professor and research coordinator, Michigan State 
University 

Julian G. Stanley, Jr., professor of education. University of Wisconsin 
Lloyd Trump, associate secretary. National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association 
Dorothy A. Wood, chaiman, department of peycbology,. University of North 
Carolina 

Tlie Commit^ reviews and evaluates each proposal in terms of four 
general criteria: (a) the significance of the problem to education; (b) 
the adequacy of the research design; (c) the personnel and facilities 
available at the institution to conduct the research; and (d) the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the project, or whether the probable results seem 
to justify the coft. .The proposals rated highest on these criteria are 
recommended to the Commissioner for approval. Once the Commis- 
sioner has approved the projects, staff members of the Cooperative 
Research Program negotiate contracts with the appropriate univer- 
- sity, college, or State department of education. 

By the end of fiscal year 1961 the Cooperative Research Program 
had received 1,483 applications from colleges, universities, and State 
education agencies and had supported 423 projects of various types 
since 1956. 

During fiscal year 1961, 354 applications for basic and applied re- 
search projects and 39 applications for demonstration projects were 
received. Of these, 90 research projects and 7 demonstration projects 


> Donald Durrell; James Jarrett, Julian Stanlej, and Dorotbj^Wood Jlolped the committee 
In fiscal year 1002. They replaced John Fischer, Harry Levin, Henry Otto, and Dewey 
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Pritpo4al$ reviewed and approved for aupport bp Cooperative Reeeareh Program. 

A^cal peare 1957-61 



were approv^ by the Commissioner. The above table, which presents 
proposals reviewed by the Kescareh'Advisory Conmk- 

‘'“t P«roentage approved in each fiscal year, 
that the nunaher of proposals submitted has shown a nniuai 

approval has remained arorosi- 
mstely ths s&niB from year to year. ^ 

«,U^ ‘'a nniveroities and 

SsSS ^ n departments of education in 43 states, the 

District of Columbia, Guam, and Puerto Rico. These projects deal 

tio^ i^j^ ^l i™"T ‘‘“‘P''"®- In nddition to educa- 

psychology, sociology, anthro- 
^ gy» iwhtical science, economics, histoiy, statistics, English, mathe- 

Res^h pl^^’ P*rticiP«W in Cooperative 

As the Prognm has p-own in size and scope, the Congress has rec' 

IwMnL^tK"m-"^^ unportance by raising aimual appropriations, 
ncluding the $5 million appropriated for fiscal year 1962 the total 

• approximately $17.6 million The follow 

t^lmt S1.0WS appropriations for cooperotiv. rZ7b from 

FItoal eeor ApprepriaUeiu 

1957 imUUene of ipnan) 

1058 I ” $1.1 

1968- 2.2 

1900- 2. 7 

1961 “ 8.2 

1082. 8.4 

_ 

Total 

117.8 
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Including the funds required to complete the approved projects in 
subsequent years, the Federal investment in research under ^e Co- 
operative Besearch Program exceeds $23 million. The average Fed- 
eral Government contribution to each project has beeh approximately 
$50,000, although the cost of indiyidual projects ranges from less than 
$1,000 to more than $1 million. Colleges, universities, and State edu- 
cation departments have contributed over $12 million to these projects. 

Dissemination of the results of the projects is accomplished in sev- 
eral ways. Sununaries of final reports are available upon request 
from the Cooperative Research Program after the completion of the 
final report. Final reports are distributed throughout, the Nation by 
the Library of Congress Documents Expediting Project to the uni- 
versity and public Jibraries which subscribe to this service. Other 
libraries may obtain a copy of the report on interlibraty loan from a 
repository library. Microfilms of final reports are available after 
completion of the-project from the Library of Congress at approxi- 
mately $2.25. Specific cost information may be.obtained from the 
Cooperative Research Program. 

In addition to final reports, summaries, and microfilms, the Office of 
Education publishes monographs of selected Cooperative Research 
projects. Single copies of the monographs are available without 
charge while the supply lasts from the Publications Distribution 
Unit, U.S. Office qf Education, Washington 25, D.C., and multiple 
copies are sold by/ the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Influence of Different Types of Public Institutions of Higher 
Learning on College Attendance of Students From Varying Socio^ 
economic and Ability Levels 

Problem.-— study proposes to discover the influence that differ- 
ent types of public institutions of higher education have, in the com- 
munities m which they are situated, on tlie college attendance of young 

^ple with varying levels of ability and from diverse sociioeconomic 
backgrounds,,; 

Objectives.— {\) To discover how\presentatively different types 
of public institutions draw from the varies socioeconomic and ability 
levels of j^duates from high schools in the same community as the 
colleges, (2) to discover how representatively diffei-ent types of public 
colle^ draw from the various socioeconomic levels of the general 
population m the commimity, and (3) to discover what effect the 
presence of different types of public institutions of higher learning 
ap^ra to have in determining the percentage of various subgroups 

of nigh school graduates who enter any type of college. 

^Procedures.— The sample will consist of 6,000 high school seniors 
rora 12 communities of moderate size in which only one public insti- 
tution of higher learning exists. Among th\types of colleges which 

A (1) local public junior colleges; (2) State- 

controlled junior colleges; (3) 2-year extension centers of State uni- 
vereities; and (4) urban universities. The studeftts who entered each 
college as fr^hmen in September 1959, who came from the immediate 
of location, and who were graduated from high school in 
Junel959, wijl compose the group to])e studied. These freshmen 
will be compared with the preceding June high school graduates in 
the same community. In addition, the academic records of each 
swi^nomic subgroup in the freshmen class will be compared; the 
ability factor will be held constant. An analysis will be made of 
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existing pkinS) devices, and problems pertaining to articulation be- 


tween 2- and 4-year colleges as well as those practices within ^year 
instibitions which affect transfer students, 

T. R. McConnell, professor of educa- Project 1133. 

lion and chairman of the Center for Duration : 2 years, J5 months. 

the Study of Higher Education, Peb. 1961 to Jnne 1963. 

University of California, Berkeley. Federal contribution : $112,478. 

% 

' Modifying the Self-Concept of Certain Prospective Teachers 

Problem . — This study is both an outgrowth of a previous study and 
an integral part of a continuing one. In project 352, “Characteristics 
of Teacher Beliavior Related to Children’s Achievement in Several 
Elementary Grades,” three teacher personality types were identified: 
the turbulent teacher, the self-controlling teacher, and the fearful 
N teacher. Of the three types, the fearful teacher was found to be least 
effective w’ith all student personality types. The continuing study, 
of which the current one is a part, will attempt to build a more posidve 
self-concept in the fearful teacher through a revised teacher educanon 
curriculum. 

Objective . — To develop educational experiences which promise to 
be effective in building a more positive self-xioncept in fearful pro- 
spective elementary teachers. 

Procedures . — The literature regarding the effectiveness of experi- 
ences designed to change basic attitudes and feelings will be reviewed. 
Case studies will be made of approximately 25 to 30 students who 
are identified as fearful through the Manifold Interest Schedule. 
The purpose of these case studies will be to delineate the problems 
of sUch students. Experiences will be developed for strei 
self-concepts, and these will be incorporated in the cor 
curriculum. A group of students with inadequate self-con 
be identified for enrollment in the experimental program. If a revised 
curriculum can be developed, the study will continue with the initia- 
tion and evaluation ^such a program. ^ 

liOUTs M. IlEiL, director, OflBce of Teat- Project ll.’iS. 

Idk and Re.Hearcb, Brooklyn College, Duration : 1 year. 



Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Feb. 1961 to Jan. 1962. 

Federal contribution : $17.0:^6. 
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Multivariate Statistical Procedures in Predicting Teacher-Pupil 

Classroom Behavior , 

Prohlem.~To use data obtained from attitude and personality in- 
ventories to predict teacher effectivwess* 

Maj^ ohjective8.-{l) To identify the common' elements present 
m a battery of attitude and personality inventories and the class- 
iwm behavior which they predict, (2) to apply two approaches to 
the problem of combining criterion measures into a composite, and 

(3) to compare differences in the descriptions of teacher effectiveness 
which result. 

Pwcedujw.— The 61 elementaiy teachers from'' the Nashville and 
Dajiudson ^unty Tennessee public schools who participated in an 
earlier project (469) wiU constitute one sample for this study. A 
cr^-valida^tion sample will consist of approximately 90 elementary 
school teasers from North Carolina or South Carolina city schod> 
systma The data will be collected from four paper and pencil in- 
ventories and four scores related to teacher-pupU classroom behavior, 
^e Teacher Opinion Inventory will be used to appraise the attitudes 
that teachers exhibit toward teaching. The Miimesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
will provide measures of the teachers’ attitudes toward their pupiis 
and their^personal adjustment. ^ Survey of Educational Leader- 
ship P^tices pla^ the attitudes"^ teachers along a continuum from 
authontarian to democratic leadership. The Observation Schedule 
and Ee^rd will be used to measure the emotional climate of the class- 
^in, the verbal .emphasis by the teacher (the extent to which the 
t^her uses traditional teaching methods), and the social structure 
of the classroom (the extent to which the classroom is organized in 
autonomous The Eussell Sage Social Relations Ttist 

^ the ability of school children to plan and carry out a cooperative 
group problem-solving task. A factor analysis of predictor and 
mtenon m^res will be carried out and the criterion measures wiU 

wmbined into a composite. Multiple regression and canonical 
coition techniques will be used to predict the composite. Items 
will be rele^ ^at maximally predict the optimal criterion. Finally, 
the optimal prediction equations, the factor analysis, and the select^ 
Items will be cross validated with the second sample of teachera 


Robkbt 8. SoAB, associate professor of 
edacation, Unirerslty of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia. 


Project 1170 
Duration : 1 year. 

Jan. 1961 to Dec. lOttL 
Federal contribution: $17,230. 
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Problem-Solving Proficiency Among Elementary School Teachers 

Problem, — ^To assess and predict the level of proficiency and changes 
in proficiency of beginning elementary teachers in solving problems 
in the teaching of reading and arithmetic. 

Objectives. — (1) To assess changes in the problem-solving profi- 
ciency of beginning elementary teachers that occur during the first 2 
years of teaching, and (2) to identify the relationships that exist be- 
tween problem-solving proficiency and a number of teacher and school- 
system characteristics. 

Procedures. — ^T^chers beginning to teach in the fall of 1961 and 
1962 in 16 %hool systems will be assessed in problem-solving profi- 
ciency in the teaching of reading and arithmetic. The assessment will 
be repeated in the spring of 1963. The Mathematics Teaching Tasks, 
Intermediate Grades, and the Reading Problems Test for Teachers 
Grades 1-6 developed under project 419 will be used in this assessment. 
In addition, each teacher will be asked to complete the Teacher Charac- 
teristics .&hedule, and data will be gathered on the school sy^em vari- 
ables by interview. The various relationships will be determined by 
correlational analysis and by analysis of -variance. 

Richabo L. Tubnek, assistant profes- Project 1282. 

sor of education, Indiana University, Duration ; 3 years. 

Bloomington. July 1061 to June 1904. 

Federal contribution : $47,471. 


Interaction Between Wealth and Expenditures for Education in 

Selected States 

Problem. — ^This study investigates the interaction that occurs be- 
tween wealth and expenditures for education in selected States. 

Objectives. — (1) To study trends in educational expenditures in 
relation to increases in wealth, population changes, changes in tax 
structure, and changes in intergovernmental fiscal relationships, (2) 
to explore the effects of education on economic growth, and (3) to 
ascertain differences in school support patterns among fiscally de- 
pendent and independent school di^ricts. 

Procedures. — ^The data already ava^able from a previous study 
(803) of five States will be combined with data to be collected from 
seven other States to test for interactions between expenditures for 
education and other selected variables, using the following operational 
hypotheses: (1) Expenditures for education in a given year are related 
to income in Uut year. (2) Increases in education^ expenditures 
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from some year in the past to 1060 are related to increases in per capita 
income from that year to 1960. (3) Income at present is related to 
the amount and proportion of total educationar expenditures devoted 
to the different educational levels at a given year in the past. (4) 
Increases in expenditure for education will be accelerated during time 
intervals when shifts are made from property taxes to sales and/or 
income taxes as sources of revenue. (5) Increases in expenditures for 
education will be related to changes in 'the form of financial support 
for schtwls in this sequence: laissex-faire,. mandat ion, equalization, 
stimulation. Data on expenditures, income, and organizational struc- 
ture will be gathered from the 12 States for the period from 1935 to 
1960. 

A stratified random sample of approximately a thousand cities will 
Iw drawri by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. This will be divided into 
lists of cities with fiscally dependent and independent school districts. 
Then all school districts wlfich are matched. on type of city, average 
daily attendance, wealth, and revenue from outside the district will be 
Compaq for diffenuices in exi)enditures j)er pupil. An analysis of 
the pairs will also be made to describe the interactions in the two 
classes of districts l>etween revenue allocations for supixirt of schools 
and support of hx'al government services. 

H. Thomas James, associate professor Projet't 1241. 

of etiuoation, Stanford University, Diiralioii; 18 months. 

. Stanford, Calif. June 1001 to Nor. 1962. 

Federal amtributlou : |T>5,643. 

The High-Speed Computer as a' Research and Operations Device 

in School Law 


Problem. To investigate the use of high-speed computers in the 
storage and retrieval of information related to school legal problems. 

Objectives.— { 1) To place on magnetic tai>e all pertinent legislation, 
litigation, and opinions relating to Pennsylvania schools, and (2) 
to devise and test a series of retrieval programs involving a wide 
sampling of school legal problems. 

Procedure.— T\\e texts of selected legal materials will U trans- 
scribed on magnetic ta|)e in a form which can be used by the 
computer. The texts to be used are (1) all Pennsylvania education 
statutes, (2) the rules and regulations of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, (3) the Pennsylvania Attorney General’s 
opinions regarding education, (4) some miscellaneous Pennsylvania 
statut^ pertinent to education but not included above. Once the 
materials are on tape, experiments will be conducted in retrieving in- 
formation related to selected legal problems, such as : (1) Under what 
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circumstances is a tt«cher liable for pupil injuries sustained on field 
trips f (2) What degree of intemperance must be established before 
the dismissal of a tenure teacher? (3) Under what conditions may a 
board of school directors i>ermit the attendance of nonresident pupils 
in the public schools? 


J. William Asber, nssociate professor 
of education, and Bobkbt W. Bbit- 
TELL, associate dean and professor of 
education, Uni^prslty Of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Neal V. Mus- 
MANNo, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Project 1276. 

Duration: lyear. 

July 1961 to June 1002. 
Feileral contribution: $27,426. 


Long'Ternjf Study of the Educational Effectiveness of Newly F ormed 
Centralized School Districts in Rural Areas — Part Two 


Problem— To determine whether or not the type of school district 
organization in rural communities is related to the effectiveness of the 
school. 

Objective.— To compare the provision of educational opportunitie.s, 
the achievement of educational objectives, the cost of providing the 
opportunities and attaining the objectives, and the changes in com- 
munity and neighborhood social structure and processes in reorganize^ 
and nonreorgan ized rural school districts. 

Procedures . — The sample consists of the same 10 Wisconsin com- 
munities — 5 reorganized and 5 nonreorganized — used in project 375. 
The provision of educational opportunities in reorganized and non- 
reorganized districts will ho determined by the level of training of 
the teacher; availability of teachers in such special subjects as art, 
music, and physical education; availability of minimum library fa- 
cilities; availability of audiovisual equipment; the amount of time 
the teacher speiuls with the individual child- each day; the teacher’s 
age, sex, educational qualifications, exjierience, and salary; oppor- 
tunities for inservice training; characteristics and amount of super- 
vision available; and qualifications of administrators. These data 
will be gathered by interview, questionnaire, observation, and review 
of school reports. Differences in educational achievement will be 
measui*ed by achievement test scores in reading, arithmetic, English, 
social studies, and science; level of intelligence; rating on interest in- 
ventories; and rating on social and personal behavior inventori^ for 
the 12th-grade students. The cost of providing the opportunities and 
attaining the objectives will be obtained from financial records of the 

• 4 « 89 »— « 2 — 
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dMcts. Finally, the changes produced in community and neigh- 
borh^ social structure and procesm will be assessed by socipeco- 
nomrc statiis scorra of the familira in the study, socioeconomic service 
patterns of families in the study, and the amount of service provided 
by the village center to the farm service area, 

Bovroif 'W. Kskthow, professor of ed- Project 181& 
ncaUon and agrlcpltaral and exten- Doration: 8 years, 
alon edocaUon. UniTersIty of Wla- Auk. 1961 to July 1064. 
consin, Madison. Federal contribution: $00,948. 


Optimal Scheduling di .^ucational Institutions 

ProhUm.—To explore the use of electronic computers for developing 
schedules for academic institutions. 

To develop a scheduling system for students, faculty, 
and facilities which will have a widespread application in universities, 
colleges, and high schools. 

Procedures. Mathematical models will be developed to adhere to 
^0 criteria and logic injierent in the generation of timoschedules for 
^national institutions. An assignment algorithm will be forrau- 
lated to consider the many factors that have a bearing on the effective- 
ness of criteria to evaluate schedules. A digital computer will be used 
to simulate the effectiveness of student scheduling, facilities planning, 
faculty utilization, imd other criteria applicable to sclieduling evalua- 
tion. Finally, a unified system of scheduling will be developed and 
trwslated into a universal-language, digital computer program which 
will be structured to facilitate its use in individual institutions. 

W. B. Toins, associate dean, Scbools Project T sas, 
of EnflneerlnK and Mines, and chair- Doration : 2 years, 
man, Indnstiial enflneer department. Sept 1061 to Auf. 1068. 

Md Albot O. HoLsiuif, associate Federal contribution : $64,768. 
aiairman, and professor of industrial 

enKineerlnc, Unirersity of Plttsburfb, 

Pittsbnrfb, 

Role Expectations and Perceptions of School Principals 


Probl^.— To define a research design and to develop instruments 
for obtaining data concerning the role expectations and perceptions of 
school pnncipals. 

Objeetive.’^il) To discover disparities between the expectations 
and perceptions attributed to persons and groups and the actual ex- 
pectations and perceptions of these persons and groups; and (2) to 
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determine whether the verlwlized perceptions and expectations of 
principals and others remain consistent over a period of time. 

Procedures.— The sample for this study will consist of the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high school principals, the superintend- 
ents, and a random sample of teachers in selected school systems in 
Oklahoma. During this first year of what is conceived of as a long- 
range project, an examination will be made of conceptual frameworks 
and of previous research and workshop findings, l^rther, an inten- 
rive study will be made, using opinionnaiis and interviewing instru- 
ments, to discover significant patterns of relationships among (a) 
habitual cognitive constructs of school principals, (6) the expectations 
and perceptions that school principals and the occupants of related 
positions hold regarding the role of the principal and the roles of 
the occupants of other positions, (c) attributed expectations and per- 
ceptions regarding the role of the principal, and (d) the morale and 
value orientations of school principals and other professional school 
employees. The instruments will be administered twice to obtain a 
measure of consistency. 

RoinT E. SwKrms, associate professor Project 1829. 
of edocsUon, Oklahoma State Unlrer- Daratloo : 12 months, 
sitj of AjTtcaltare and Applied Sept 1001 to Aaf. 1062. 

Science, StlUwater. I^ederal cootribatlon : $41335. 


Legal Problems in the Administration of Education by Educational 
and Noneducational Government Agencies 

, Problem.— To investigate the extent and nature of the administra- 
tive controls of educational activities exercised by noneducational 
agencies of government and the legal relationships between these gov- 
ernmental agencies and the educational authorities whose chief respon- 
sibility is to operate schools. 

Objectives. — (1) To investigate the relationships between educa- 
tional agencies and noneducational agencies of government having 
authority to administer aspects of the total educational enterprise at 
State and local levels, (2) to investigate the scope of noneducational 
agencies of government to approve, modify, veto, or otherwise restrain 
action of educational agencies, and (3) to describe the effects of any 
of these actions upon actual school operation where these can Iw 
identified. - 

Procedures.-r-T)m research includes four phases which will be car- 
ried on concurrently. One phase is the identification of agencies of 
State and locfil government f nmi legal sources and from legal sections 
of State departments of education in each of the 60 States. Another 
is the collection and analysis of legal and other related data bearing 
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on the problem. A third phnse includes interviewing of oflicinls in 
nongovernmental agencies, State departments of education, or repre- 
sentative school systein.s <o clarify uncertainties or contimi conclu- 
sions. Afourth phaa' is the consultation of knowledge.ible |>ersons in 
the area of the study, such as school attorneys, law professors, or 
l^ofessors of etliicat ional mlministi'at ion. 

Li oto McCax.v. prof^RRor of Wlucollon, Project 

University of ArUoua. Tucson. Durntlon: 2 year*. 

% Sept. lOtll to Aigi. 1063. 

P'lHloral i-ontrlliut Ion : 137,636. 

Efffct of School Building Environment on Personnel Interactions 

and kuitudes 

/ rohlem. To utilize data ol^ained in a previous proj'ect (918) to 
^.xplore the effect of school building envTroiiment on personnel inter- 
actions and attitudes. 

^MyVrf/Vr.-To determine tlie relationships Itetwetm (I) ecolo«vical 
factors and patterns of interact ion when factors of enchistira are wn- 
trallet , (2) patterns of interaction and attitude factors when factors 
of ecolop>- ara controlled, (9) nttitiule factora and tyiie of enclosures 
when facioraof interact ion are coni l olleil, and (4) factors of enclosure 
and student eadogy when factors of atiiiude are controlled. 

Procedures.—'lhe data from the inventories of the 32,000 high 
^Iiool students who were a part of project 918 will |» tabulated and 
key punched for machine suminai iz.it ion. From this data base, stu- 
dents will be distributed into a 128-cell matrix containing dichoto- 
niiwd factors of st«x, grade level, years in scho.d, socioeconomic index, 
and 1(^». \\ ithin fins matrix, liolh frequency of interaction and foci of 
interaction variables will lie o.xamined.y Chi-square and analvsis of 
variance formulae will bo applied as appropriate. The second step 
will 1,6 to distribute the students into high-low groups according to 
frequency of interaction and to examine the resulting 256-celI matrix 
for attitude factors (attitudes toward classroom and building, toward 
self and peers, toward the social environment of the school). Finallv 
studenl.s will |,e distributed into four .self-other acceptance groups 
witli ecological factors and frequency of interaction controlled and the 
resulting 1024-cell matrix will be examined for types of building en- 
closure represented (compact va. campus type and subject-matter 
organization va. school-within-school organization). 

Kaol T. Beretobo, associate professor, Project 1413. 

administrative and educational aerv- Duration : 6 months., 1 week. 

Ices, College of Education, Michigan June 1961 to Dec. 1961.? 

State University, East Lanaing. Federal contribution: |10,129. 


RESEARCH ON: 

* ♦ 

II. Characteristics of Learners 


The Effects of Croup Counseling on School Adjustment of Under- 

achieving Junior High School Boys Who Demonstrate Acting-Out 

Behavior 

Problem , — This study is an integral part of a long-range project 
designed to investigate the applicut^n of group counM.>ling to under- . 
achieving pupils who possess varying levels of Icaniing i>otentiul and 
behavioral characteristics. 

Objectives,-^{\) To demonstrate the effect of grouf) counseling on 
undemcliieving junior high school boys who demonstrate acting-out 
behavior, (^) to determine teachers* attitudes toward this type of 
student and change in teacher att it udes as a result of discussion groups 
and counseling sessions. 

Procedures . — The sample will betaken from three schools in similar 
socioeconomic areas. It will includ^i^ljout 96 pupils who have demon- 
strated acting-out behavior acco'rilihg tb teacher observations an<l who 
have an Accomplishment Quotient of less than the mean quotient for 
the boys in the sample. They will be divided into two experimental 
and two control groups at each school. Both counseling groups and 
the teacher discussion groups will be conducted by the same coun- 
selors; however, a different counselor will be responsible for each 
school. Appropriate evaluative devices will be administered to stu- 
dents l>efore and after counseling. In addit ion, the teachers* attitudes 
will be evaluated by several instruments before the teacher discussion 
grou|)s begin and after the last sessions are concluded. Appropriate 
slat ist ical techniques will be used for analyzing the data. 

C. C. Dunswoor and BenJAUiif Coh!t, Project D-OIO. 

Board of Cooperaltvd Educational Duration : 2 years. 

Services, Westchester County, N.Y. October 1001 to Octoltvr 1903. 

DepL of Ed., Albany. Federal contribution : |08.(KK). 

A Study of Statistical Models for the Evaluation and Interpretation 

of Educational Criteria 

Problem, — ( 1 ) To construct a model for the analysis of contingency 
tables, (2) to determine which of various ordering principles in Step- 
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I^^.^alysis is most appropriate for the qualitative interpretation 
Ae^St^ r®8ults, and (8) to develop statistical tests to interpret 

Objectives.— (l)To study models suitable for the analysis of quali- 
tarive data available in the fonn of multidimensibnal contin^cy 
toblw; (2) to develop statistical methods of analysis, especially for 
thestudyof associationsamongtraits; (3) to study various methods of 
ordering criterion variables or combinations of criterion variables: 
(4) to develop statistical methods designed to facilitate interpretation 
of ^ults tosed upon such order of criterion variables: (6) to study 
models desi^^ for the analysis of subject-test interactions; (6) to 
develop statistical methods for the identification of such models and 
for the testing of appropriate hypotheses connected with these models: 
(7) to present aU proposed statistical methods in such a form that 
^rch workers with no more than basic training in statistics can 
use them ; (8) to develop such computational and electronic machine 
progra^ as may be desirable to facUitate analysis of studies of this 
type; (9) to apply such methods to the arikl ygi s of educational experi- 
ment data now available to us; and (10) to suggest further application 
Of results to educational research studies now in progress. 

Procaure8.--ln first of threS Jihases, general concepts of partial 

correlation and partial association ^iU be studied, especially with a 
view to folding parameters which <in be used to generalize the con- 
^pt of clarification of dependency patterns. Procedures will then 
be developed to identify factors by this method, and wiU be compared 
With procedures of latent class analysis” currently used for this 

purpoto. Hypotheses will be stated, and tests will be developed. 

U ^e second phase, the present status of the Step-Down-Analysis 
tectoique will be summarized and translated into an operational 
method suitable for the research worker. The final phase of the 
research program calls for a comparison of models designed by other 
researchers for subject-test interactions. The pattern of viiance- 
covanance or correlational matrices resulting from each assumption 
regan^g the natw of subject-test interactions will be presented, and 
statistical teste w^ be constructed to study the plausibilify of each 
pattern of this Irad, and to distinguish between different patterns. 
Stetisti^l methods wiU be developed for the identification of models 
designed for the analysis of subject-test interactions and aU methods 
translated mto operational procedures. 


Botd Habshbamei, director, StatlBtl- 
cal Latwratory. Virginia Polytodmlc 
Inetltato, Blacklniig. 


Project 1182L 
Duration : 8 jeara. ' 

Jan. 1961 to Dea 1968. 
Federal oootrlbutlon :.|6fl^^ 
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A Theory-Oriented Investigation of Nonintelligence Factors^ 
Associated With Scholastic Achievement 

’Problem . — ^To investigate the problem of underachievement among 
. college students of superior potential. 

Objectives . — ^To investigate, in a qrstematic manner, the question 
o'f why some university students fail to perform at a level consistent 
with their measured potential. The research, which will be conducted 
within the framework of a set of theoretical formulations, postulates 
behavior to be a function of needs, goals, and expectancies. The 
specific objectives are (1) to obtain descriptive information which is 
relevant to the framework adopted and will distinguish bright under- 
achievers from bright normal achievers, (2) to revise the theoretical 
framework in light of the results obtained in investigating the first 
objective, and (3) to extend the investigation to include considera- 
tions of antecedent conclusions of underachievement. 

Procedures.— Hhe experimental bright tufderachiever sample ^dll 
consist of all students in the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Colorado at the sophomore, junior, and senior levels 
whose academic aptitude test score places them at the 80th percentile 
or above and whose grade point average is below 2.00. For a control 
group, a bright normal achiever sample will consist of all sophomores, 
. juniors, and seniors in the College of Arts and Sciences with grade- 
point averages of 3.00 or greater, equated with the underachiever 
sample with respect to academic aptitude test scores. These groups 
will number about 150 students each. During the second year of the 
study the samples will be expanded to cover other schools and colleges 
of the University of Colorado. 

Both sample groups will be given a battery of goal preference and 
expectation inventories and a questionnaire concerning vocational 
choices. Additionally, a random subsample of both samples will be 
interviewed to determine differences between experimental and con- 
trol groups in general attitudes, philosophy, and other personal char- 
acteristics. Measures of central tenden<^ and frequencies of responses 
relevant to the hypotheses will be computed. 

Qlbith Tebbell, BBEodate pnrfeEBor of Project 1189. 

PEjrcbolosjr. -Universlly of Colorado. Doration: 3 years. 

Boulder. Jan. 1961 to Dec. 1963. 

Federal contribution: |35,482. 

Factors Related to Attrition of Graduate Students at the 

Doctoral Level 

! y discover some of the possible factors responsible for 

iilidtijDn junoDg doctoral stu^ 
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Oyjectivc.—To determine some of the possible economic, psycho- 
logical, and sociological factors responsible for students dropping out 
at different stages in doctoral programs, especially those who drop 
out after completing all of the iXMiuii-ements except the dissertation; 
and to determine the extent to which some of these factors may vary 
for students in different academic disciplines. 

/VW«rr«.-Arrangements will be made with 25 representative 
post-master graduate schools of the Nation to obtain names and 
addresses of all«tudents who were enrolled in post-master or doctoral 
programs in the traditional arts and sciences, between September 1948 

and June 1952. Graduate schools will be selected to take into account 
the number oK^octorates produced in the traditional arts and 
^ ^lence fields, so qiat a comparative analysis can account for the 
differences in thei academic fields as well as differences among 
universities. 

The questionnaire that will be sent to these individuals will be 
designed to ob^ infomation which might contribute to an under- 
standing of'p^ible differences between successful doctoral candi- 
dates and those' who drop out before completing the requirements. 
Kespondents to the questionnaires will be classified by academic area 
^ categories indicating the stage of completion toward the 

M^forate. General survey teclmiques will be used in the gathering 
of date. ® * 

Allan Tuckeb, assistant dean, Orack^ Project 1146. 
uate School, Michigan State Univer- Duration: 2 years, 
slty, East Lansing. juiy iggi to July 1963. 

Federal contribution: |62,436. 


Evaluation of Infant and 


Preschool Mental Tests 


Prohlem.--To evaluate t^e states of mental tests for infants and 
preschool childrra. 


Objectives.— {\) To examine the suitability of currently used in- 
fant and preschool mental tests for present clinical and school diag- 
nostic purposes, (2) to evaluate the content of these tests by item 
analysis and by clinical opinion as to their applicability for present- 
day puipores, and (3) to obtain suggestions from personnel in various 
types of clinics and research centers ns to the modifications and new 
approaches needed with mental tests at this levpl. 

— The literature will be thorouglidy explored to establish 
a b^y of information about existing tests. A questionnaire will be 
sent to clinics, child development centers, experimental schools, and 
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foundations where infants and pi*eschool children are being tested. 
This questionnaire will be designed to elicit information on the mental 
tests that are of special value, the purposes for which such tests are 
used, the limitations of the tests, and the availability of test protocols. 
Available test protocols will be analyzed for their item content and 
item intercorrelations will be computed. Factor analyses of the cor- 
relation matrices will be made. 

liCLANo H. Stott, leader, longitadlual Project 1166. 
research program, and ItAciiEL Stutb- Duration : 1 year, 6 montba. 

MA.v Bam, research consultant, Mer- July 1901 to Dec. 1962. 
rlll-Palmer Instttate, Detroit, Mich. Federal contribution : $29,640. 


Personality Traits Related to **Stress Tolerance** as Determinants 

of Academic Achievement 


Problem . — ^This study explores the personality traits represented 
in acquiescence response set and the Psydiftsthenia Scale of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) as determinants 
of academic achievement. 

Objective . — To determine the relationship between academic achieve- 
ment and the^,personality variables represented in the acquiescence 
response set and the Psychasthenia Scale of the MMPI. 

Procedures . — -The sample consists of 380 male undergraduate fresh- 
men at Johns Hopkins University. The antecedent variables are rep- 
resented by scores from the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Board Examination, academic rank in high school senior 
class, Psychasthenia Scale scores, and two measures of the acquiescence 
response .set. The criterion variable is grade-point average at the end 
of the first year of college. Separate statistical analyses will be made 
for arts and sciences students and engineering students, for public 
school students and private school students, and for students living in 
the dormitory and students living at home. Within the arts and 
sciences subanalyses will be made for the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, and the physical sciences. For each of 
these classifications, correlations will be made between the antecedent 
variables and the criterion variable, and the intercorrelations between 
the antecedent variables will be computed. 

James L. Kuethe, assistant professor of Project 1218. 
education and psychology, Johns Hop- Duration : 8^ months, 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. July 1961 to Oct 1961. 

Federal contribution : 88,822. 
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Motive and Trait Correlates of Pupil) Schema 

Problem.— To examine the relationships among student exp^tations 
of the leadership behavior of teachers, student needs, and student 
personality traits. 

Obfeetives. — ^To determine a number of interrelationships among the 
achievement, power, and affiliation needs of students, their traits as 
expressed in sociometric nominations, and their perceptions of teacher 
leadership behavior. 

Procedures.— All the data necessary for this study were collected 
in a previous study (project 708) . The sample consists of 428 elemen- 
taiy, junior high, and senior high school pupils in a suburban com- 
munity. Dat^ of needs for achievement, affiliation, and power were 
obtoined from a modified group TAT. Traits of influence, achieve- 
ment, and acceptability were measured by pupil nominations. Pupil ’ 
expectations for leadership behavior of teachers were obtained from 
an ^aptation of the LBDQ. A series of intercorrelations among the 
variables will be computed and tested for significant departures from 
zero, ~ 

Lons M. Surra, associate professor, Project 1220. 

and Trouab Johnson, instractor. Duration : 10 months. 

Graduate Inatltnte of Education, September 1961 to June 1962. 

Washington UolTersity, St Louis, Mo. Federal contribution : 94,456. 

) 

Sampling Distribution of Error Factors in Multidimensional 

Scaling 

Prohl^— To determine the sampling distribution of error factors 
in multidimensional scaling. 

Objective. — ^To generate the sampling distributions necessary for 
discriminating between error and nonerror multidimensional scalimr 
factors. 

Procedures. — ^The error factors will be generated from random- 
number input data. Different output statistics, such as the ratio 
of first error factor to sum of factors, the ratio of first error factor 
to second error factor, and the ratio of liUfferenoes between first 
and second and second and third error factols, will be examined for 
useful sampling distributions. Statistics for 60 to 100 samples will 
be accumulated for each sampling distributipn. The distributions 
^ be compared to existing important sampling distributions. The 
initial activity is planned to simulate the judgments of 15 objects by 85 
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judges according to a multidimeiisional ranking procedure. The 
iiumW of judges will be varied, perhaps to 10 and to 100. The number 
of objects will be varied independently, perhaps to 8 and to 30. 

Robsbt Eau. Stake, assistant professor, Project ism 
D epartment of Iklncatlonal Psychol* Duration : 1 year, 
ogy and Measurementa University of July 1961 to June 1962. 

Nebra^a, Lincoln. Federal contribution ; $11,362. 


Adminispering a Listening Comprehension Test Through Use of 
Tf(^ter-ReaderSf Sound Film, and Tape Recordings 

Problem. ^To compare the results achieved in listening tests ad- 
ministered by various methods. 

Objective.— To examine the relative effectiveness of listening tests 
when given by (1) teachers who have not had supervised practice in 
the test administration, (2) teachers who have had supervised practice, 
(3) tape recordings, and (4) sound motion pictures. The inabili- 
ties and mean scores of the four methods will be compared. 

Procedures. — ^The sample for this study will consist of 4,500 stu- 
dents in 180 classes in grades 4 through 12. The classes will be ran- 
domly divided into the four groups described under the objectives. 
The Listening Comprehension Tests of the Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress will be used for this experiment. In these tests, the 
student has to answer questions about a series of passages read to him. 
These selections represent typical listening situations which he may 
encounter in school.^^hey include directions, explanations, stories, 
arguments, poems, an^so forth, from which the student must select 
the important facts an^ think critically about them in order to an- 
swer questions. In preparation for the experiment, a 35-minute sound 
motion picture narrated by a professional announcer will be made for 
each of the three levels. In order to standardize the comparison be- 
tween tape recording and film, the original recor din g of t-be wo und 
track for the film will be dubbed to magnetic tape. By so doing, the 
audio portion of the test will be an exact duplicate in H»uiug and 
vocal expressiiMi. Analysis of variance will be used in the analysis 
qf the data. 

QuBHTm O. 8roMt,A, director of eooB- Project 1266. 
aeUAf and t e e tia t, ^Ibrth DakoU Doratioii : 8 months. 

State UatTerelty eC agrlealtara aad July 1961 to liar. 1962. 

Applied Bckae^ Pujia. Federal contribution: 818,262. 
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An Informotion Service of Educotionol Research Materials 

Prohletn.—^o irivestigute the est&bHshmeiit of an information serv- 
ice of educational research materials. 

Objective.— To develop and put into operation an information re- 
trieval system that will permit the detailed analysis of educational 
, research material and selective dissemination based on individual 
interests. 

Procedures. A. sample of 4,000 documents will be used, approxi- 
mately half of which will be related to the field of educational media. 
The other half will i-epresent the range of interest and complexity of 
subject matter, and of the format of documents in the educational re- 
s^rch field. An invest igation of altemative approaches to the analy- 
sis of subject matter in the documents selected will result in the 
development of (1) a fomat and procedures for the preparation of 
conventional abstracts, (2) a format and procedures for the prepa- 
ration of stylized abstracts (ready for encoding for machine search- 
ing and correlation), and/or (3) a f>olicy for indexing or classifying 
materials. An analysis of the terminology that is representative of 
the field will serve as a basis for a coding system for a machine search- 
ing operation and a reexamination of existing classification systems 
and of subject authority lists. Finally, a pilot retrieval system will be 
develop^ and tested by obtaining a sample of questions representative 
of questions that might be asked by potential users. 

Allex Kent, associate director, Center Project 1206. 
for Oocumentatioo and Communica- Duration : 1 year, 
tion Research, School of Library Set- Apr. 1001 to Apr. 1062: 
euce. Western Reserve University, Federal contribution : $15,511. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Empirical Determination of Sampling Distributions of Item Dis- 
crimination Indices and the Hoyt Reliability Coefficient 

ProWem.— To impute the empirical sampling distributions using 
samples of different sizes for the several item discrimination indices 
and the Hoyt analysis of variance internal consistency reliability 
coefficient. 

Objectives,— T\\o following questions will be answered: (1) ^at 
is the nature of the sampling distribut ion of the selected indicest (2) 
Do the sampling distributions of item discrimination indices computed 
using internal and external criterion scores differ! If so, in what 
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manner? (8) How well do the empirical results agree with the 
theoretical? (4) What known sampling distributions best represent 
the empirical findings? ' 

Procedures. — A. sample of 750 cases whose scores on 80 items of the 
Q-scale of the ACE psychological examination will serve as the pai-ent 
population. Their scores will serve as the internal criterion and tlie 
freshman grade point averages earned by these same |>ersons will 
serve as the extenia'l criterion for the item analyses. The item re- 
sponse choices of this population will l)o punched into cards to serve 
as a master deck. From the population will be drawn, with replace- 
ment, random samples of the following sizes: (o) 100 samples of 15 
cases each, (6) *200 samples of 30 cases each, (c) 200 samples of 60 
cases each, and {d) 100 samples ,of 120 cases each. Kepresentative 
itemtdiaving various combinations of item difliculfy and discrimina- 
tion will be selected for analysis rather than all items of the test. 

Upon completion of the computer analysis, empirical frequency 
distributions of each index will bo tabulated. The chi-square test of 
goodness of fit will be used to test the conformity of the empirical and 
hypothesized theoretical distributions. In addition, the first 4 mo- 
ments of these distributions will be compared for all indices. 

Frank B. Bakcr, assiatant professor. Project 1290. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Duration: 1 year. 

Oct. 1901 to Sept. 1962. 

Federal contribution : ISO, 884. 

Polygraphic Arousal Patterns Related to Attention and Learning 

in Groups 

I 

Problem . — ^To examine certain aspects of the interaction of the 
leader and members of a group in learning and attention processes. 

Objective . — ^To determine the relationship between certain charac- 
teristics of psycho-physical arousal patterns of the leader and mem- 
bers of a group and certain characteristics of attention and learning. 

Procedures . — Five graduate and 25 undergraduate students will be 
divided into 6 groups; the graduate students will serve as leaders. 
In the first of a series of experiments, 5 group leaders will be pre- 
pared to present any of 5 lectures developed for them. After each 
lecture a multiple-choice test will be given and a group discussion will 
be conducted on the topic. Throughout the sessions, psychophysical 
measurements (cardiac, respiratory, psychogalvanic response) ob- 
tained through a polygraph will be recorded for the leader and for 
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each member of the group. Tlie figures recorded will be 
d^nnine the irousal patterns exhibited. Additional 
will be devised on the basis of data obtained from the first 


analyzed to 
experiments 
uperiment. 


Baifcn O. Bun, associate professor of 
psjrcholofv. Unlrerslty of Utah, Salt 
Lake Oltj. 


Project 1806. 

Duration : 1 year, 3 moot 
Sept 1961 to Nor. 1962. 
Federal contribution : 


Cognitive Originality^ Physiognomic Sensitivity , and Deferuiveness 

in Children 


Pro&fow.— This research is concerned with the relationshijL which 
exist among cognitive originality, physiognomic sensitivity, Vnd de- 
fensiveness in children. I 

Ohjectives.—{l) To explore the relationship between co^itive 
originality and physiognomic sensitivity in children, and (2) to deter- 
mine to what extent both of these are inhibited by the presence of 
defensiveness. . . 

^ Proeeduree. ^About 300 fifth-grade cliildrcn from public schools 
in the Boston area will serve as a sample for this study. The meas- 
ures of cognitive originality will include the identification of unusual 
uses of <»mmon objects, the specification of similarities, the provision 
of plot titles, and the detection of potential problems. These measures 
will be adap^ from some which Guilford has developed. Tasks con- 
cerning originality of fable endings and ability to'provide associative 
mediating links will be adap^ from Getzels and Jackson and from 
Mednick, respectively. Physiognomic sensitivity will be measured by 
a nun^r of tasks designed to elicit verbal responses to lin^attems, 
stick fibres, and other visual materials. In two of these ^ks the 
categories of response will be left completely open. Another will re- 
quire the match^ of lino i»ttems with facial expressions, and a 
fou^ will require the description of line patterns in terms of ad- 
jortTO One of the free-response procedures will concern non- 
<mjective line patterns while the other will use stick figures. A further 
prticedure in the physiognomic area will concern stimulus triads that 
may be paired in a manner that exhibits greater or lesser sensitivity 
to physiopomic properties. There wiU be three kinds of procedures 
for asseraing defensiveness: self-descriptive questionnaire scales; in- 
Joes of de^ of discrepan<y between sorts of self-referent statements 
by the <^d and by judges in terms of degree of relevance to the 
child; and content analysis of story completions for evidence of denial. 
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Selected scales from the WISC will be administered for control 
purposes. 

Mxohacl a. Waujloh, auistant pro- Project 1816. 
feesor of peycbology, Department of Duration : 8 years. 

Economics and Social Science, Maesa- Aug. 1961 to July 1904. 
cbosetts Institute of Technology, Federal contribution : 171,623. 
Cambridge. 

hem Analysis^ Test Design^ and Classification 

Problem . — To develop new techniques for item analysis and test 
design. 

Objective . — ^To develop new statistical concepts by which items in 
a test and tests in a battery can be evaluated. 

Procedures . — ^The index of minimum mean-squared-error or other 
indexes will be examined to determine whether or not they might be 
used instead of the indexes of reliability and validity in the multi- 
variate normal model. The nonparametric model in which the item 
response is dichotomous and the criteria are dichotomous will also be 
examined. Finally, studies will be conducted on several of the dis- 
tribution problems ui classification statistics, which uses test responses 
to classify an uidividual or predict his position on some continuum. 

IlKKUKKT SoLOuox, pTofessor of sUtlo- Project 1327. 
iic!4\and education, executive bead. Duration: 8 years. 

Department of Statistics, Stanford Sept 1961 to Aug. 1964. 

I'ulvorsHy, Stanford, Calif. Federal' contribution : 8183,745. 

Relationships Rettveen the Characteristics and Backgrounds of High 
School Graduates and Their Subsequent Personal and Educa- 
tional Development 

Problem.— To examine the relationships between the characteristics 
and backgrounds of high school graduates and their subsequent per- 
sonal and educational development. 

Objective.— To compare the personal and educational development 
of students who enter college full time immediately after high school 
with the development of those who do not. 

sample of over 2,000 high school graduates who 
did not enter college immediatdy after graduation and over 2,000 
graduates who did will be selected from a previously studied sample 
(project 8i8). Data have been assembled on the social, economic, 
cultural, and educational background of each graduate as well as on 
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hb high school performance, his personality characteristics, his aca* 
(leinic aptitude, and the values ho held with respe^ to college, voca* 
tional success, and other factora Also assembled are data about the 
pursuits of all graduates in the fall of 1059 and the performance of 
thore who entered college on a full-time basis that autumn. This 
project will extend the study of these graduates to 4 years beyond 
graduation from high school. Information on the performance and 
retention of high school graduates will be ol>tained frwn the colleges 
which they enter. Through tlie cooperation of the high schools, a 
random ^mplo of t he graduates who did not immediately enter college 
ns full-time students will lie folloa'ed up at iMtervals to obtain iiifor^ 
Illation concerning their formal educatioiiut experiences on either a 
part-time or full-time basis. In addition to obtaining information 
on the further education of the graduates, efforts will be made to 
measure changes occurring in them over the 4-year period following 
high school graduation. Modified forms of the questionnaires and 
personality inventories giren to the group near the point of high 
school graduation will be given again approximately 4 years later 
as a means of determining changes in aspirations, attitudes, and 
cultural interests. A random sample of both groups will also be in- 
terviewed, ns an additional means of ascertaining change and obtaining 
students* value judgments about their further educational experiences.' 

T. R. McCokskix and Lrl.%nd L. Mei>- Project 1S2S ^ 

BKEt, profcRsurs of education. Center Duration : 2 xeara, 6 mnnttiB 
for the Study of Hiaber Education, Oct. 1061 to June 1064. 

Unlrerslty of Califoroia, Rerkeley. Federal contribution: |220,024. 


Structure of Iniellect Abilities in Algebraic Thinking 

• 

Problem.— To investigate the structure of intellect abilities neces^ 
sary to algebraic thinking. 

Objectives. (1) To identify the intellectual factors necessanr for 
successful algebraic thjnking, (2) to discover whether the factor 
structure for al^braic ability differs from that of ninth-grade 
general mathematics, (3) to discover whether the appropriate struc- 
ture of intellect tests will serve as predictors of success in ninth-grade 
algebra. „ 

Procedures. Structure of intellect tests will be administered to 500 
ninth-grade students in algebra and general mathematics courses. 
Criterion tests covering the usual content of these couraes will be given 
at the end of the fall semester and the spring semester. Factor 
analyses will be made to compare the factor structure of boys wdth 
that of girls, and the structure of algebra students with that of gen- 
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eral matliematics students. Composite factor scores will be derived 
and used in a multiple-regression procedure to predict course grades 
and scores on criterion testa. Profiles of students especially able in 
algebra will be investigated. 

J. P. OuiLFOBD, professor of psychology. Project 1S42. 

Department of Psycboloyy, Univer* Duration : 2 years, 
alty of Southern California, Loa Aug. IJHIl to Aog. 1063, 

Angeles. Federal coutiibmlon : |40,.’M7. 


Dynamics of Personality Development in the College Years 

Problem . — ^To investigate the ilynamics of personality development 
during the coll^ years. 

Objectives.— (I ) To identify^ tlirough intensive longitudinal studies 
of college students, patterns of development'* and ‘^underdevelop* 
ment," (2) to determine the variables tliat influence the amount and 
kind of change that occurs, (3) to establish criteria for evaluating the 
extent to which potential for growth Is realized in individual 
and (4) to infer laws relating education practices and events to de- 
velopmental processes. 

Procedures. — On I he basis of .‘^,000 freshman scores on the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory (OPI), two main groups of students, one 
initially high nn<l one low in level of personality development, will 
l)e selectwl for inten.sive interviewing throughout their 4 years at col- 
lege. An additional low-scoring group of experimental subjects will 
bo solcjctedi nn<l attempt ,s will be made to stimulate |>ersoniiiity growth 
by special, indivi<lually planned educational techniques. By the 
senior year, each of the three groups will comprise about 40 students. 
Interviews will be carrie<l out with persons in 'the subject’s environ- 
ment. The interviewers will visit classes to obtain information on the 
cliaractoristics of the academic environment. Where students in the 
class under study have availed themselves of psychotherapeutic help 
at the student health sendee (approximately 15 percent are expected 
to do so), information about such transactions will be incorporated 
into the study. Data from the intensively studied subjects will be 
supplemented by (a) data from matched groups of subjects who are 
interviewed only once toward the end of their college career and (5) 
data from the OPI which will be administered to the entire claim in 
the freshman year and again in the senior year. 

Saxtoh Popb, director. Department of Project 1355. 

Psychiatry, and Nevitt Sanford, Deration : 5 years, 
professor of i>sycbology. University ,yug. 1001 to July 1966. 
of California, Berkeley. /Federal onntribntion ; $184,762. 
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Program Development for Longitudinal and Cross-Sectional 
Research in Shaping l^llectually Linked Motives 

Pwblem.— To the extent that motivational theory and research in 
psychology have been used in education, the use has primarily involved 
m^ivntioii as an indoiiendent variable. It is felt Uiat motives and 
attitude should also be used as de|>cndent variables. Wliether one is 
to consider motives as means or ends in education, it is necessary 
^stematically and critically to evaluate the application of theories of 
motivational acquisition and modification in educational settings. ' 
The Khools are in many nays ideal for both naturalistic and “labora- 
tory studies in motivation. Therefore, through careful planning. 

It 18 iK^ible to do research which can contribute jointly to the basic 
re.seareh literature on motivation and the literature on educational 
practices involved in tlio shapinj^ of motives, 

f^AyVc/iiva.— These research etforts are directed toward the develop- 
ment of a program of research which will have as its primary objective 
, a comparative evaluation of extant theories of motivational mbdifica- 
tioii. S|)ecifically, this study will be concerned with the development 
of such motives as intellectual curiosity and a desire to respond to the 
problematic or unknown aspects of the environment 

/'iwc<fow.---Tho procedures will involve review of the literature 
w theoiy in the light of recent findings by the investigator, extensive 
d^nission, and a few carefully defined experiments and pilot studies. 
Ihere will be a continuing weekly 4-hour seminar, limited to the four 
or five people directly involved in the project, plus consultants. 

UiciiABo Altekt, owUtant profeosor Project 1378. 
and director of Tralnlnx Program in Duration : 1 year. 

Child Development. Department of Feb. 1962 to Jan. 1063. 

^tal Relationa, Harvard Univer- Federal contribution : 320,776. 


General Relqtions of Changes of Interest and Personality to 
Changes of School Performance in Normal Children 

Problem,— To investigate the relationship between changes in in- 
terest.s and certain personality traits of eighth- and ninth-grade chil- 
ai«ii and changes in school attainment levels. 
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(a) initial levels of ability, personality, and interests, and (6) oon- 
.ourrent changes in interests, personality and a few major features of 
environment. 

Procedures . — A sample of 270 subjects who were initially tested as 
eighth and ninth graders in project 701 will be tested again as tenth 
and eleventh graders. A second group of 200 students in grades 10 
and 11 will be tested in the winter of 1961-02 and again 18 months 
later to cross- validate internal relationships on a new sample. The 
data will be gathered with the Thurstone Primary Abilities Test, the 
Culture Fair Intelligence Test, the Child Personality Questionnaire, 
a battery tentatively designated os the School Motivational Analysis 
Test, the Iowa Achievement Tests, and an objective measure of the 
home environment. An analysis will be made within one period of 
the covariation of changes occurring in the various areas of measure- 
ment. A second analysis l)etween the two periods will sequentially 
relate changes in one period to changes in the next 

, Batuosd D. Catteix, research profea- I’roject 1411. 

•or In pQrchology. Laboratory of Duration ; 8 years. 

Personality Aawaament, University 8e|>t. 1001 to Auy. 1064. 
of IlllnoLa, Urbana. Federal contribution: (65,01ft 
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III. Curriculum and Instruction 


A Mo^m Mathematics Program as It Pertains to the Interrelation- 
ship of Mathematical Content^ Teaching Methods^ and Classroom 
Atmosphere 

Pnhlem.— For the past 6 years, the Syracuse University Madison 
^ject has bera engaged in developing and testing various new cur- 
nculum m^rials in mathematics, for use in grades 2 to 10. Tliis 
demonstration project seeks to evaluate these curricul um materials. 

Objeotive9.—(l) To build a functioning “modem” mathematics 
program in a number of schools so as to attempt to solve relevant 
problems in curriculum, pedagogy, and school organization; and (2) 
to record as much relevant data as possible during the process of 
implementation. 

Procedures.— The new curriculum materials will be tested in about 
13 schools with about 20 classes. Project personnel in the participate ? 
ing schools will teach demonstration classes, , observe and assist the 
regular teachers in the conduct of classes, conduct seminars on content 
material, re<»rd classroom lessons for subsequent group dischssion, 
Md work with principals and supervisors. Whei-ever possible, var- 
ious local people m each school ^stem will assume responsibility for 
additional supervision and for close collaboration with project per- 
sonnel extensive program of date collection and interpretation 
that may include Q-sort techniques, tape recordings, written tests, and 
other devices^ for studying the effect on teacher attitudes, teacher be- 
havior, teaching of related 8ubjects,,student achievement, student atti- 
tudes, et^, wiU be used to evaluate the project. In addition, a short 
mterdisciplmaiy conference of 8 or 10 participants will be held to 
complete the final specifications for Uie evaluative instruments. 

Bobbbt B. DAvia, associate ]>rofe88or of Project D-022^ 
mathenuitlca and education, Syracuse Duration : 1 year, 1 month. 

University, Syracuse, N.T. Sept 1061 to Nov. 19(12. 

IWeral contribution ; $51,012. 
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Visual and Auditory Efficiency and Its Relationship to Reading 

in Children 

f ■ 

Prohlem. ^To determine the relation between ability to 
modalities, differences in efficiency in modalities, and their relations to 
each other and to reading achievement. 

Objective. ^To find out whether ability to alternate fibm one mo- 
dality to another efficiently has any relation to reading acliievemont, a 
relation suggested by prior research. Sulwidiary interests center 
alwut age changes in this ability to alternate and the generality of this 
skill ^ross different learning, memory, and perceptual tasks and 
materials. 

Procedure aid Design.— population will consist of approxi- 
mately 300 children divided among the first, third, and fifth grades. 
Kach subject will be given tests to measure modality preference and 
efficiency, watchkeeping, and bimodal reaction time; most of the tests 
have been devfted for this specific purpose by the Institute. Learn- 
ing and modality preference measures will be constructed for this 
purpose, also a complete reading test evaluation, and a brief, nonverbal 
measure of intelligence. Other measures will used as well— an ex- 

periential-demographiq scale, a questionnaire to teachers, and a scan- 
ning test to measure the child’s visual reading pattern. These meas- 
ures are for analyses subsidiary to the major purpose of the study. 
The major analyses will be concerned with the relation of the various 
measures of modality efficiency and preference to (a) one another, 
(&) reading achievement, and (u) age. . 

Mabtin Deutsoh, associate professor. Projection, 
codirector Institute' for Develop- Duration: 2 years, 6 months, 
mental Studies, and ALnEDlf.FBEEi>- Apr. 1901 to Sept 1968. 

MAN, chairman. Department of Psy- Federal contribution :|84, 031. 

'chiatry. New York Medical OoUefe, 

New York. 


Language Ability in Grades 7 , 8, and 9 


Problem.— Tim study traces the development of language ability 
in the same group of subjects through 8 years of junior high school, 
grades7,8,and9. 

basic hypothesis to bo tested is that learning 
equips the individual with broad patterns of rei^nse rather than one- 
to-one relationships. More specifically, the following hypotheses will 
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bo^toBtod.' (1) Subjects who develop skill in the spoken longus^, 
usi^ pitch) juncture, and stress effectively for purposes of communi- 
cation, will develop the skills of writing, reading, and listening more 
quickly than those who do not develop the same degree of skill in the 
spoken language; (2) subjects with the highest degree of ability in 
speech and writing will use a more varied and flexible pattern of syn- 
tax than subjects with less ability; (3) there will not be a uniform 
development of all four areas of the language arts even though there 
will U a tendency for overall development to follow the gains of each 
individual subject; (4) those subjects who manifest the highest skill 
m language ability will also be those >vho use relational words (e.g. 
moreover^ although^ because^ inasmuch as, etc.) more often and more 
accurately than the other subjects; (5) those subjects with the highest 
ratmgs on school atodance wiU also be those who rank highest 
on development of skill in language; (6) those subjects who have the 
most mteraction with other persons will develop the skills of language 
more rej^dly than those whose contacts with other persons are mine 
limited; (7) subjects who have high socioeconomic status will de-" 
power mort rapidly and to a greater competency than 
subjects who have low socioeconomic status; and (8) subjects with 
high ability in language will express such matters as tentativeness and 
supposition more frequently— their language will reflect flexibility 
rather than rigidity of thinking and reacting. 

Procedures.— The sample for this longitudinal study will consist 
of 230 seventh-grade students who will be followed through grades 
8 and 9. The data gathered will include transcripts of the subjects’ 
spewh, writing, reading, and listening effectiveness, along with 
healt^ mental ability, socioeconomic status, school achievement, and 
school attendance. The transcripts will be gathered in identical sit- 
uations for all subjects; speech wiU be recorded on audiograplis and 
tape recorders, typed by specially trained typists, and analyzed ac- 
cordmg to codes developed in an earlier study. Analyses will include 
amount of language, coherence, hypotaxis (subordination), errors in 
usag^ style of speech, control of writing, amount and quality of 
reading, ability to handle arithmetic symbols, health in relation to 
mnguage, functions of language used by children, and other pertinent 

Walter Lobar, associate professoi^of Project 1181. 
education and saperrlaor of the Duration : 8 years, 
teaching of English, University of Jan. 1961 to Dec. 1968. 

California, Berkeley. federal contribution: $ 474 ) 89 . 
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A Study of the Effectiveness of Beginning the Teaching of Reading 

in Kindergarten 


Prohlern^ The main focus is upon an experimental comparison of 
the effectivraess of beginning the teaching of reading in kindergarten 
with beginning such teaching in the first grade. 

Objectives. ^To test the following hypotheses concerning the ex- 
perimental groups: (1) They will show. significantly greater achieve- 
ment in reading at the end of grade 1 than will the control groups; 
(2) They will have significantly greater reading rates, reading vo- 
cahularies, and reading comprehension at grade 8 and grade 5 than 
will the control groups; (3) They, as well as the control g^ups, will 
show no significant differences in the number of pupils who evidence 
riding disabilities at pade 3 and grade 5; (4) They will make 
significantly greater gains than will the control groups in achieve- 
ment in certain academic subjects at the end of grade 3 and grade 6; 
(5) They will evidence greater interest and enjoyment in reading 
at the end of grade 1, grade 3, and grade 6, as measured by the quantity 
of reading, than will the control groups; and (6) They will be su- 
perior to the other groups on the criterion variables mentioned above. 


Trocedures.^Th.e re^rch design proposes to teach certain be- 
ginning reading activities to 60 experimental and 50 control groups 
totaling 3,000 kindergarten pupils. Although both groups will re- 
ceive similar instructions, the experimental groups will be taught 
reading in kindergarten and control groups will be taught in the 
first grades, so that the time of beginning reading instruction will be 
the main variable. Tlie method of teaching beg inning reading in 
kindergarten and first grade uses the context and the sound of the 
first letter and as many others as are needed. In the first and following 
pides both the control and experimental groups will be subdivided 
into two ph)grams< One of these will be an adjusted program de- 
signed to take the pupils as far and as fast in reading as they can 
soundly go. This will allow for division into four groups: an ex- 
perimental group with a regular reading program in grade 1; one 
experimental group with an adjusted reading program in grade 1; 
one control group which begins a regular reading program in grade 
1 ; and one control group with an experimental reading program be- 
ginning in grade 1 followed by an adjusted reading program. To 
determine the long-range ejects of the study, pupils will be tested 
at the end of grades 1, 8, and 6. A variety of reading tests will be 
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tisti^ technique will be analysis of variance with time of beginning 
reading as the primaiy variable. 

Kbkvrh B. Oboholtso, raperln- Project 1184. 
tendent. Denver PnbUc Schoola Duration : 5 years. 

State Dept of Bd., Denver. Jan. 1061 to Dec. 1065. 

Tederal contribution: |02;319. 


Prediction and Modification of Human Talent in Senior 

” High Schools 

Problem, To determine the extent that cognitive variables, meas- 
ures of personality and motivation, school pressures, and sociometric 
appraisals by the age mates obtained in junior and early senior high 
^hool years explain and predict academic achievement and other talent 
in later secondaiy years. 

Ohjectivee, ^To develop prediction equations for certain talents 
which will be stable over a number of years for different populations; 
to develop new measures of motivation. 

Procedur^, ^Data are available over the 3 junior high school years 
for approximately 1,600 students from 4 Texas communities. For 
special studies of results of modifying educational processes, some ex- 
periment groups of 24 to 30 males and females will be drawn from 
each wbject-matter area in one community with a comparable single 
experimental group retested in a second community. Necessary con- 
trol groups for this study will be drawn from two of the conununities. 
An original battery of approximately 100 tests has beei^ reduced to 
less tlian 15 “factor variables” by combining measures through factor 
analytic and regression studies of the intercorrelations of the original 
100 ^les. The factor variables are to be used os the predictors over 
all high school years, with academic achievement and other talents and 
attributes as criterion measures. The variables developed in junior 
high school m well as other measures to be developed from data 
gather^ during the early high school years are to be related to choice 
of subjects, responses to different kinds of teaching, high school drop- 
outs, college attendance and survival by multiple-regression, factor 
analytic, and variance techniques. 

OABsoir MoOtUBB. profeaaor of educa- Project 1188. 
tional peycholocy, Uaiveiaily of Duration: 8 yeara, 8 montbs. 

Texas. Austin. 190^ 

Federal contribution: 1150 . 000 . 
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Group Aspirations and Group Coping Behavior 

^ Prohletn. ^To detennine the origins of group goals and the wiannAi * 

m which groups cope with an awareness that they have not achieyed 
their goals. 

Objectives. ^To test the validity of the following assumptions: 
(1) A group sets a goal in accordance with the dynamics involved in 
setting a level of aspiration. (2) A group, when selecting a goal, 
may develop a tendency toward optimism (or pessimism) which leads 
it to select a more difficult (or eaqr) goal than previous performance 
would ordinarily cause it to chose, (3) Feelings of failure among the 
members of a group are a function of the discrepancy between actual 
performance and the group’s goal, (4) Groups adopt coping behavior 
intended to remove feelings of failure and to prevent them in the 
future. 

Procedures.— Jxi the earlier phases of the study, groups of two and 
three eleventh- and twelfth-grade students of both sexea will be placed 
in laboratory situations where discussions in group situations can be 
observed. ^ Later, groups will be increased to six members as observa- 
tion technique are developed and refined. In all experiments the 
same tasks will be used so that results may be cumulative over the 
several pliases and so that comparisons of the effects of different 
conditions can be readily made. Each person will understand that 
his contribution is necessary for goal achievement by the group. 
In general, two methods of data collection will be used^-standardized 
observations and postexperimental questionnaires. Observation of 
the group’s performance on the task and the selection of a level of 
aspiration require no special devices. Observation of such matters 
as interpe^nal influence attempts, overt tendencies toward optimism 
or pessimism} or Ae use of coping behavior, will require speciaUy 
prepared observation instruments. Postexperimental questionnaires 
will be used to measure private beliefs and attitudes such as personal 
goals, feelings of failure, or coping behavior. Standard methods of 
statistical analysis will be used in the reduction of the data and in 
testing for significance of results. Punched cards and tabulating 
machinery will be used in treating the data for all phases of the 
project. 

AmW Zaroex, professor of educational Project 1148. 
p^chology; director, Besearcb Center Duration: 8 yean, 
for Group Dynamics, Dnlverslty of Dec. 1060 to Nov. 1968. 

MlcWgan, Ann Arbor. Federal contribution: $87,774. 
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Pupil-Teacher Adjustment and Mutual Adaptation in Creating 
Classroom Learning Environment 

Problem . — To undertake a comparative analysis of the patterns of 
cooperation or alienation between pupils and teachers and the result* 
ant learning outlines of different productivity. 

Objeetives. — (1) To identify children of different “lifespace” types 
in the same classroom who adopt different. adjustment patterns in 
assuming their roles as pupils, (2) to demonstrate ways in which these 
types of children interact to form pe4r cultures which are supportive 
or disruptive of teaching efforts, (3) to identify teachers of different 
lifespace types who adopt different postures toward the teaching role 
and differential patterns toward different learner types in their class- 
rooms, and (4) to identify different patterns of mutual adaptation, 
integration, and alienation between teachers and learners in different 
classrooms. 

Procedures.— The sample of teachers and students for this study 
will be drawn from seven school systems in the Ann Arbor, Mich., 
area which includes rural, industrial, suburban, and university com- 
munities. Data have already been collected from 30 classrooms with 
a student population of 772. An additional 30 classrooms with es- 
sentially the same teachers and a comparable number of pupils will be 
added. The grades range 4 to 12 with from 12 to 34 pupils in each 
class. The pupils represent a wide sampling of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and socioeconomic levels. Teacher questionnaires, a structured 
teacher interview, pupil questionnaires, and a structured pupi) group 
interview will be used to gather the data. In the questionnaires each 
teacher will be asked to assess the pupils in several different ways, to 
designate optimal mental health and learning practices and conditions, 
and to indicate his own characteristics. The interviews will elicit 
information about attitudes toward teaching and their perceptions of 
^lient forces in their lives. The pupil qiie.stionnaires will gather 
information on their perceptions of other pupils, their families, their 
teachers, and themselves. The pupil-group interviews will be used 
to study the reactions of pupils of different intellectual and achieve- 
ment levels to the total classroom situation. 

Ronald Lipmtt, professor of psychol- Project 1167. 
ogy and .sodology, UnlTersitj of Dnratloo : 2 years. 6 months. 
Michigan, Ann. Arbor. Jan. 1961 to Jane 1963. 

. Federal contribution : |69,780. 
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Evaluation of the Madison Project Method of Teaching in 
Arithmetic Situations, Grades 4, 5, and 6 

Problem . — ^This project seeks to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
^fadison Project method of teaching arithmetic— the devel^fknent of 
^Bj^diness for higher mathematics and a keener insight i^ funda- 
^Imtll arithmetic through early experience in solving algebraic 
problems. - 

Objective.— This study ■will compare the. arithmetical achievement, 
algebraip aptitude, interest in mathematics, and abstract thinking 
ability of students taught by the Madison Project method with that 
of students taught by a more conventional method. 

Procedures . — ^Twelve experimental classes of fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade students taught by the Madison Prdject method will be 
compared w’ith 12 control classes of the same grades taught by the 
common method ns practiced in the Syracuse Public Schools. The 
two treatments will be evaluated for one school year. The hours of 
instruction received by tlie control and experimental subjects will be 
approximately equal. Attempts will be made to equalize classroom 
environmental situations for the experimental and control classes. 

From those teachers who volunteer to participate in the research 
project, a. number with similar qualifications will be selected and as- 
signed at random to the experimental and control classes. Inservice 
training will be provided in equal amounts to both groups. 

The sample of 720 students will also be assigned at random to the 
control and experimental classes Consideration will be given to 
grouping the students accordmg to ability before being assigned. 

Instruments measuring arithmetical acliievement, algebraic apti- 
tude, interest 4n mathematics, and abstract thinking will be admin- 
istered at the beginning and the end of the school year. Differences 
will be computed between the scores on pre- and post-testing of each 
instrument usqd. The significance of the difference in change between 
each experimental group and its corresponding control group will be 
tested by an appropriate teclmiquc^analysis of variance or analysis 
of covariance. 

WnxuM F. Bo win, supervisor, matbe- Project 1183. 

matlcs. Syracuse Public Schools, M.7. Duration : 1 year, 6 months. 

State Department of Education, Al- July 1961 to Jan. 1063. 

bany. Federal contribution : |28;4p9. 

Study of Reinforcements in Classroom Learning 

Pnd>lem.—To obtain information concerning the nature and effec- 
tiveness of learning reinforcements operating in the classroom. 
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Objeotives.—To answer questions such as the following: Does the 
reinforcement of one pupil also serve as a reiufoi'cement to others? 
How effective is silence as a reinforcer? Are different reinforcers 
effective for different types of students? 

PtoeeduTts, study of what appear to be classroom reinforce* 
ments will be made through a review of the technical literature. Once 
the review h^ been completed, laboratory situations will be developed 
in which the increase in response strength resulting from the operation 
of particular classes of reinfoi-cers can bo assessed. For example, two 
subjects will be placed in a learning situation in which one subject is 
reinforced for learning one aspect of a task and the other subject is 
reinforced for learning another aspect. The subjects might be told 
that later they will be asked to perform the entire task. Such a situa- 
tion simulates classroom conditions in which pupils attempt to per- 
form tasks although they have not been directly reinforced for per- 
forming all the component skills of the tasks. 

Bobiet M. W. Travebs, professor and Project 1106. 
chairman of educational paychology. Duration : 3 years, 1 mouth. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Sept 1061 to Sept 1064. 

Federal contribution: |00,42S. 


Relationships Between Teacher Characteristics and Student Behavior 

Problem. ^To investigate relationsliips between teacher character- 
istics, such as authoritarianism, warmth, academic emphasis, achieve- 
ment, affiliation, recognition, and control > needs, and student 
achievement, creativity, and attitudes toward learning. 

Objectives.— To answer specific questions such as the following: 
Does a high degree of teacher control stifle creativity ? Will students 
react differently to a teacher who exhibits much control over students 
as a result of high-achievement need than to one who has a need for 
control per sef Will there be substantial agreement between* student 
perception of teacher characteristics tfnd observer mtings of classroom 
behavior? 

Procedures . — From 40 to 100 teachers of grades 1 to 5 will consti- 
tute the sample for this study. Data already collected on these 
teachers in a previous project (No. 444) are available in the form of 
(a) ratings made after extensive classroom observation by two ob- 
servers, (6) an extensive sample of verbal behavior in the classroom, 
(o) express^ attitudes toward educational practices, philosophy, etc., 
(d) a questionnaire measure of behavior preferences, (e) a projective 
measure of needs. The first task of this study will be to adapt and 
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deyelop devices for measuring student behavior. Among those that 
will probably be used are (a) achievement gains, (b) observation of 
student behavior in the classroom, (o) a questionnaire measure of stu- 
dents’ reactions to the teacliers, (d) measures of creativity and/or 
problem-solving ability, and (e) a measure of pupil need. Correla- 
tion and factor analysis w'ill bo used to explore the relationsliips 
among the variables and to test the hypotheses which will be 
developed. 

Nobuan el Waixcit, associate profee- Project 1217. 
sor, Department of Educational Pay- Duration : 2 years, 
chology. University of Utah, Salt Sept 1061 to Aug. 1063. 

Lake City. Federal contribution : $26,543. 

* Studies, in Guided Learning 

This study explores the ways in which guidance can be 
provided in learning to elicit desired responses from the learner. 

Objective . — ^To determine what kind of guidance in learning to 
give, how much to give, when, and how long to give it. 

Procedures.— "Fonr discrete experiments in the area of qrmbolic 
learning will be conducted to discover (a) the relatiohship between 
guidance and knowledge of results in paii^-associate learning, (b) 
the elTect of test schedules upon learning under conditions of guidance, 

(c) the interacting effects of guidance and anxiety upon learning, and 

(d) the amount of ti'ansfer as a function of the type of guidance in 
problem solving. Two additional experiments will be carried out in 
sequential learning to determine the relative effectiveness of (a) 
prompting and confirmation techniques, and (b) several different 
guidance procedures in sequential learning. 

John Ouvn Cook, associate professor, Project 1242. 

Department of Psychology, North Duration ; 2 years, 2 months. 

Carolina State College, Raleigh. J uly 1061 to Aug. 1068. 

Federal contribution: $30,647. 

Achievement-Related Motivation and Ability Grouping 



Problem . — ^To investigate the effects of homogeneous ability group-v 
ing in junior high school on academic achievement and vocational 
aspiration in* junior high school and high school. 

Objectives. — (1) To determine the differential effects of. homogene- 
ous grouping on tlie performance of individuals who differ in motiva- 
tion to achieve success or to avoid failure, (2) to discover whether 
homogeneous grouping produces more realistic vocational plans and 
aspirations in superior students than heterogeneous grouping, and 
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(8) to continue the development of a self-report measure of the rela- 
tive strength of motivation to achieve success and motivation to avoid 
failure. 

Procedures. — ^The sample for this study comprises 420 superior 
students and 480 other students in grades 6, 9, and 12. Samples from 
each of the grades will be used for different substudies. Data have 
been collected from the Ann Arbor High School senior class of 1968. 
These students were enrolled in the junior high schools before an 
ability program tvent into effect. On the basis of achievement test 
records, students who would and would not have been assigned to 
special groups, had the ability program been in existence, have been 
identified for comparison with seniors of 1962 who were and others 
who were not enrolled in special sections in junior high. Data were 
also collected from students enrolled in special classes in the ninth 
grade in 1958 and from a random sample of remaining students. This 
ninth-grade group is composed of the same students who will be tested 
as seniors in 1962. 

In 1959-r60 data were collected in the sixth-grade classes in the two 
Ann Arbor %hools in which ability grouping was used. Prior to the 
sixth grade, heterogeneous grouping had been in effect. During 1966- 
61 further data were collected in the sixth grade in these same schools. 
In one, ability grouping was continued; while in the other, it was 
discontinued. 

With the 12th-grade samples, the National Merit Test and other 
tests of achievement, the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory, and 
a special set of questions to test the reality or unreality of vocational 
aspirations will be administered and the data used to compare various 
groups of students (e.g., students with high achievement motive and 
low test anxiety with students of low achievement motive and high 
test anxiety.) The Need Achievement Measure and the Mandler- 
Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) will bo used to measure 
achievement motive and to test anxiety, respectively. 

With the ninth-grade sample, the vocational aspiration measures 
and motive measures administered in 1958 will be readministered in 
1962 to the same subjects, to permit investigation of tlie stability of 
motive measures during the period and of cliange in vocational 
aspiration. 

In these sixth-grade classes of 1960 and 1961, achievement tests, 
motive measures, and the grade school form of the ARPS were ad- 
ministered to compare the achievement of various subgroups of the 
homogeneously and heterogeneously grouped classes. 

John W. Atkinson, professor of psy- Project 1283. 
diology, and Patbicik Ann O’Con- Duration:! year 6 montbs. 

Nn, research associate^ University of July 1961 to Dee. 1962. 

Mlehlsaa, Ann Axbor. Federal contTibotion:|17.nO. 
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Dimensions of Children*s Social and Psychological Development 
Related to School Achievement 


Problem . — ^The longitudinal development of aspects of social re- 
lationshipSy aggression, cognition, and perception in children as re- 
lated to their educational performance. { 

Objectives. — (1) To trace the development of basic perceptual and 
cognitive abilities in children, their ^yles of managing hostile im- 
pulses, their self-concepts, and the group codes and mores which regu- 
late classroom behavior; and (2) to ascertain the impact of these 
characteristics on academic achievement 

Procedures . — Samples of preschool, junior kindergarten, first-, 
third-, fifth-, and seventh-grade cliildren will be obtained from the 
Ann Arbor area. Data already available on these children include 
a medical and family history; measurements of height, weight, and 
grip strength ; carpal and dental development; intelligence] aptitudes; 
interests; academic achievement ; and socioeconomic status] Measures 
of form and position discrimination, memory span, and quantitative 
concepts will be collected to trace cognitive and perceptual develop- 
ment. The styles of managing aggressive impul^ will be identifi^ 
by collecting data on the teacher's perception of aggressiveness in the 
child and his perceptions of the child's reactions to specific socializa- 
tion and control practices. Perceptions of aggressiveness will also 
be obtained from independent observers, peers, and the cliild him- 
self. The child's self-concept will be measured by a Q-sort, the ^‘Kids- 
Like Me" test, or a similar technique. Finally, instrumentation de- 
veloped by William Morse in Cooperative Research Project 753 wilf 
be used to collect data on the interpersonal climate of the classroom, 
the substantive learning activity, the utilization of group procrases, 
and the adaption of the classroom to the developmental level of the 
children in the class. 


WAMEif A. Kctcham, professor of edu- 
cation. psycholoftst in the University 
School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Project 128A 
Duration: 8 years. 

Sept 1061 to Aug. 1064. . 

Federai contributiop: 105,210. 


Pattern Practice in the Teaching of Standard English to Students 
With a NonUandard Dialect 


Problem . — To evaluate the effectiveness of patterp practice in teach- 
ing standard English to students with a nonstanda^ dialect 
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OhjeeHv€«.-—{l) To prepare materials to implement the use of 
pattern-practice t^hniques with speakers of nonstandard English; 
and (2) to determine to what extent pattern practice teclmiqiies help 
nonstandard speakers master standaM English. 

Procedures,— During the Erst year a study will bo made of the 
non^ndard speech patterns of freshmen students at Claflin Uni- 
versity. As a result of this study, instructional materials will be 
developed which use tape-recorded drills and role-playing skits to 
teach standard English to a group of 60 freshmen who speak non- 
standard English. In addition to their regular classes, the students 
wUl spend 6 hours a week in lalwratoiy drill. The effectiveness of 
these techniques will bo evaluated by pre- and post-tests using 
standardized measures such as the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress or the New Purdue Placement Test in English. Evaluation 
will also be made of students’ written reports in other courses and 
their spontaneous conversations in individual interviews. 

SAif-SD C, Liw, profcaaor oi EngHab, Project 1339. 

Claflin University, Orangeborg, 8.C. Duration: 2 years, 10 months. / 

Sept 1961 to June 1964. 

♦ FWleral contribution: 166.170. 

The Technology of Programed Instruction and Its Impart Upon an 

Educational System 

Problem.— Research on Cooperaitive Research Project 691, In- 
vestigations of Variations in the Properties of Sel f -Tutoring Learn- 
ing Segr^es, by Glaser and Homme, pointed out two major needs 
m the field of programed learning: (1) the development of new 
techniques of programing based on research in learning and on the 
results of practical application; and (2) the study of the impact of 
programed learning techniques upon teaching, student accomplish- 
ment, and curriculum organization. This study attempts to begin 
meeting these needs. 

Obfectives.-(l) To develop programed learning techniques on 
the^basis of the applicability of the findings of experimental psy- 
cholo^ to programed instructional procedures; and (2) to investi- 
gate in a major school system the impact of programed instruction 

upon the student, the teacher, the curriculum, and the educational 
structure. 

ProcedttHM.— Two separate but related research tasks comprise 
the work of the proj^t. Task 1 concerns the experimental investi- 
gation of variables influencing the effectiveness and efficiency of 
programed learning. This task will be carried out W a series of 
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controlled studies in the laboratory arid structured classroom settings. 
Task 2 concerns the study of the impact of programed' instruction 
upon a school system. The work of this task will be carried out by- 
detailed field observations of actual school operation, teacher per- 
formance, and student achievement. 

The sample for task 1 will be a complete school System composed 
of 14 public schools situated in a residential suburb of Pittsburgh 
and enrolling about 7,300 students. Further experimental samples 
for special subgroups such as the mentally retarded may be drawn 
from another school system which has 397 elementary educable re- 
tarded children in special class centers. The sample for task 2 will 
include the students involved in task 1 and the professional staff of 
36 of the school systems in task 1. 

RooForr Oi-ASRR, director, Programed ProJecri343. 

Learning Laboratory, Department of Duration: 5 years. 

Paycbolosy, and J. Stekuc Dow, Ja., Kept. 1901 to Sept 1060. 
director. Coordinated Education Federal contribution : |18S,111. 

Center, University of Plttsburgb, 

Pittsburgb, Pa. 


Achievement^ Creativity^ and Self-Concept Correlates of Teacher- 
Pupil TrtnsaiUions in Elementary School Classrooms 


Problem.— This study seeks to determine achievement, creativity, 
and self-concept correlates of teacher-pupil transactions in elementary 
school classrooms. 

Objective . — ^To determine the relationships between teacher-pupil 
transactions representing several teacher behavioral syndromes (e.g., 
integrative, learner-centered, academically-oriented counseling-cen- 
tered) and pupil creativity, achievement, and self-concepts. 

Procedures. — ^Twenty-one fourth- and sixth-grade teachers have 
each been observed for 3 full mornings for a total of approximately 
8 hours of classroom time. A record of pupil beliavior has been made 
every 16 seconds by a trained observer. / Simultaneously, the verbal 
behavior of each teacher and the childreri in communication with the 
teacher has been recorded on magnetic iape and will be analyzed to 
determine teacher-pupil transactions. Pupil grade level, chronological 
age of pupil, and socioeconomic status jof each child’s parents have 
been obtained' and will be combined to ^btain an index of initial sit- 
uational status. Mental age of each pupa lias been computed using the 
School and College Ability Test (SCATp and will be used as a control 
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Robebt L. Spauloino, assistant pro* 
, feasor of education, University ,of 
Illinois, Urbana: 


\ 


Project 1352. 

Duration : *1 year. 

Oct. 1061 to Oct. 1962. 

contribution: $14,047. 


Individualizi ne Junior Hif!k^ School^ MatheniatitJt Instruction 

4 /• _ 

Problem . — ^To investigate the effectiveness of particular methods 
and materials for the individualization of mathematics instruction. 

Objectives.— ^{\) To determine whether individualized mathematics 
instruction results in greater pupil achievement than coilventional 
instruction, and (2) to develop for testing specific hypotheses relating- 
methods and materials to attributes of individual children and char- 
acteristics of the subject matter. 

Procedure.— The) teaching ipaterials for this study will be supplied 
for each of 1,400 seventh-grade pupils in 50 experimental classes. 
Each set of materials will contain 25 units' of text, practice, and testing 
materials. The units represent the traditional content of seventh- 
grade mathematics written so that pupils may proceed largely inde- 
pently of the teacher in developing skills and understanding. At the 
beginning of the school year each child in the experimental tiitRment 
will have a specific unit assigned to him on the basis of a diagnostic 
placement test. After completing a unit the pupil will take a self-test 
and check his own answers. The student will then have his work 
choked by the teacher and be given one of two equivalent forms of a 
unit test. Successful completion of this test, a score of 85 percent 
coTrect, will enable the pupil to move to the next unit in the series. 
Unsuccessful attempts will be followed by review and another self-test 
prior to being given the second te.st. Pupils may ask for the assistance 
of the teachers at any time during the. class hour, although they will 
be encouraged to proceed as far as they can on their own. The Cali- 
fornia Achievement Battery, the California Tc.st of Mental Maturity, 
observation, and cumulative records will be used to gather the data. 

Joseph T. Suttoh, associate professor Project 1365. 
of psychology, Stetso^ University, Dnratlon : 1 year, 6 months. 

DeLand, Fla. . Sept. 1961 to Feb. 1963. 

Federal contribution: $35,066. 
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variable. Measures of piipil academic achievement, creative thinking, 
and self-concept have been obtained and will be used as dependent 
f\variables. Correlations of specific patterns of teacher-pupil trans- 
actions with selected pupil dependent variables will be obtained and 
I tested for significance. 


ERIC 
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Variables Differentiating Twa Major Sys^ms of Auto-Instructional 

Program^ y 

Problem . — To investigate the merits of the Crowder and Skinner 
systems of self-instructional programing by determining the contri- 
bution of specific components of each i^stem. 

Objectives. — (1) To obtain a better understanding of the role and 
operation of specific variables that differentiate two alternative styles 
of programing and (2) to attempt to combine the best characteristics 
of both systems into one or more optimal systems, assessing them in 
terms of student achievement and economic factors. 

Procedures.— In the first phase of the study a series of relatively 
small-scale experiments will be conducted to assess the importance of 
specific components of both the Crowder and Skinner systems of pro- 
graming. Tliese initial experiments will be designed to yield ideas on 
how best to define variables for additional experiments. For example, 
in the course of reducing frame length in a Crowder program, a new 
way of conceiving branching possibilities in a Skinner program is 
likely to be generated, or in differentiating response functions of prac- 
tice versus testing in a Skinner program, a better way of introducing 
constructed responses to control reading within lengthy Crowder 
fnimes may be conceived. A second phase of the project will consist 
of a larger scale field test of the variables indicf^ed as most importaht 
in the first phas^. The two programs will not be compared directly, 
but each will be compared with a variant of itself. The same basic 
subjects (tentatively, elementary algebra or trigonometry) will be used 
for both programs. ' 

Tests used to measure learning and retention after an interval of 
weeks will include standard achievement tests supplemented by test 
items devised on the basis of program content to assure adequately de- 
tailed coverage. Questionnaires to assess interest in the subject mat- 
ter will also be used, and time spent on each segment of a program by 
each student will be recorded. It is planned to use two sources of 
subjects; the first will be drawn from high school students at an ap- 
propriate grade level, the second from college students who need to 
make up deficiencies in the subject matter. 

Abthub a. Lvicsdaibb, professor of ProJect'14Q2. 

Vacation, University of California, Dnratlon : 3 years, 6 months. 

Ix>8 Angeles. Sept. 1961 to Feb. 1965. 

Federal contribution : $76,583. 
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Relationships Between High School Group Structures and the 
Development of Orientations Toward Public Affairs 

develop instruments for measuring orientations to- 
ward politics and experiences in the affiliative structure of the school. 

Objectives.— To develop a questionnaire for classroom, an oral in- 
terview schedule for students, and an oral interview schedule for 
parents. These instruments will be designed to measure a student’s 
interest in public affairs, hi^tendencies toward moderation, and his 
orientation to conflict. The instruments will also provide informa- 
tion about school groups to which the student belongs and the various 
types of group membership. 


Procedures.— questionnaire items will be designed (a) to elicit 
factual information, (b) to yield perceptions of and attitudes toward 
politics, and (c) to elicit information on respondent’s level of interest 
m various matters. The oral interview schedules for students will 
have a high proportion of open-ended items through which the re- 
spondent’s pei^ptions of and feelings about conflict, both in his 
J^rsonal experience and in public affairs, can be more fully explored, 
m mtorview schedule for the parents will be designed along lines 
Mmilar to the schedule for the students. After the instruments have 
been drafted, they will be administered to samples of students who 
wiU be interviewed intensively to test the validity of the instruments. 

a. Phtiteb, director, Bureau of Pro^t 1412. 

Sodal and Political Research, Mlchl- DuraUon: 10 months. 

«an State University, East Lansing. Sept 1961 to June 1962. 

Federal contribution : $23,351. 


Classroom Interaction, Pupil Achievement, and Adjustment in Team 
Teaching as Compared With the Self-Contained Classroom 

Problem. ^To determine effect of multigrade team teaching on class- 
room mteraction, school adjustment, and achievement. 

Objectioes.— To compare the effect of a multigrade team-teaching 
organization with the effect of a traditional self-contained classroom 
or^nization on classroom interaction, school achievement, and school 
adjustment. 

Pr^edures.— The population of the sample will include approxi- 
mately 62^1ementary school pupils and 24 teachers in two schools in 
Ma^tt, Wis. The pupils will be separated grade by grade on a 
random basis into control and experimental groups. Efforts will be 

made to counteract po^ible Hawthorne effects. 
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For the experimental group the type of instructional approach will 
be that of a multigrade team-teaching organization; there will be a 
primary team and an intermediate team. For the control groups, in- 
struction will occur in a self-contained classroom. To measure class- 
room interaction, three observers will visit the classrooms several 
times over a period of 2 years. They will use tlie Communication 
Model constructed by Newell; Lewis, and Withall, wliich contains 14 
categories of behavior designed to reflect teacher-pupil interactions 
in a classroom. A summary of the communications patterns observed 
in the two types of classrooms will be made in the form of frequency- 
distribution tables for each of the 14 categories. To determine pupil 
achievement and pupil adjustment the California Achievement Bat- 
tery and the California Test of Personality, respectively, will be ad- 
ministered to the entire student body of both schools in the fall and 
spring of each of the 2 years. The significance of the difference of 
the mean scores of the control and experimental groups will be 
determined. 


Phiijp Laubert, associate professor of 
education and director of the Wash- 
ington School, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 


Project 1301. 

Duration : 2 years, 6 months. 
Sept 1961 to Feb. 1964. 
Federal contribution : |40,334. 


Oral and Non^Oral Methods of Teaching Reading by an 
Autoinstructional Device 


Problem . — ^To discover the importance of an oral response in the 
recognition of woi*ds in the teaching of reading. 

Objective ^ — To test the hypothesis that beginners in reading who 
are taught word-recognition by a method which requires an oral re- 
sponse to a stimulus word will learn both to understand more words 
and to pronounce more words than those children who must respond 
appropriately to the stimulus word without saying it aloud. 

Procedures . — Two instructional units in w’ord-recognition will be 
developed and tried out during the fall semester using automated 
teaching devices. Each of tliese programs will be designed for a 
minimum 3-week presentation and will differ only with respect to the 
approach taken, i.e., oral or non-oral. In the spring, two experi- 
mental groups of kindergarten children (about 75 in each group) who 
are beginners in reading wall complete their respective programs using 
an autoinstructional device. 

The sample will be drawn from total school populations and will be 
representative with respect to socioeconomic backgrounds, sex, and 
intelligence. The pupils will be given pre- and post-tests measuring 
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word recognition, vocabulary, and skills of word-recognition. Data 
will also be oollected from tea<^er observations of reading behavior. 
Children’s re^tion to the autoinstructional program will be solicited 
by the device] itself. Appropriate statistical techniques will be used 
.to compa^ the scores of both groups. 

JoHir Di MoNEn., associate professor Project 1418. 
of education, Evan R, Keislab, pro- Duration: 9 months, 
fessor of education, Uniyersitp of Sept 1961 to Hay 1962. 

California, Los Angeles. Federal contribution ; $14,938. 


Preretirement Education for Hourly Rated Workers 

♦ 

Problem. ^Despite their proliferation, pi^retirement education 
programs are, as yet, an untested education effort. Moreover, mate- 
rials and methods mployed in current programs were based largely 
on experiences with salaried and white-collar workers rather than 
with manual or hourly-rated workers. 

Objectives.— To develop and test materials and methods and to 
determine the effects of participation of hourly-rated workers in a 
group-discussion type preifetirement education' program. Other ob- 
jwtives are to study results for different occupational categories of 
hourly-rated workers and for different levels of education, intelli- 
gence, and reading comprehension among hourly-rated workers. 

Procedures.— The basic material for the program will be a series 
ot subject-matter booklets designed to help discussion leaders plan 
the content of each session, to orient resource people who take part in 
the program, and, insofar as group members are able and willing to 
read them, to stunulate thinking and participation in group discus- 
sion. In addiUon, to stimulate discussion, a handbook of case his- 
tories, films, and a set of still pictures will be prepared and tested. 

Subjects for this study will be hourly-rated workers 60 years of age 
and older who are gainfully employed in the same type of industry 
Md who reside m or near the same community. A parent group meet- 
up these crit^a will be selected, and general information will be 
obtained abow all the members. Four random samples of 30 in- 
dividuals e^ will be selected from the parent group; two of these 
will constitute the experimental groups and two the control groups. 
_TTie 120 subjects will be interviewed and given a series of tests. 
The two experimental groups will be offered a group-discussion type 
preretirement education prognun. Upon completion of the program, 
the same tests will be readministered to both experimental and con- 
trol groups, and the comprehensive interview will be repeated. Then 
the control groups will become experimental groups and offered ’the 
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same program. The same staff discussion leader will conduct all 
programs. Appropriate statistical techniques will be used to analyze 
the results. 

WooDBOw W. Honteb, research asso- Project 1422. 
date In the Division of Gerontology Duration : 2 years, 
and the Institute of Labor and In* Sept 1961 to Sept 1063. 
dustrtal Relations, University of Federal contribution : $75,600. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Strategies of Learning and Efficiency of Concept Attainment by 

Individuals and Groups 

Problem . — ^To identify and classify the strategies of individuals and 
groups of varying size in attaining concepts and to relate the various 
strategies to efficiency of learning. 

Objectives.— {1) To determine whether strategies employed by in- 
dividuals and groups in attaining concepts are related to the efficiency 
of attaining the concepts, and (2) to explore the relationships between 
the strategy employed by an individual or group and the type of 
material used, the meaningfulness of the material, and the instructions 
used. 

Procedures . — In each successive semester and summer session, from 
72 to 150 students will be drawn from the total population en- 
rolled in educational p^chology. These subjects will participate in 
the study as individuals or as members of groups of varying size. 
When the effects of groups of two and four persons are established, 
larger groups will be used in order to establish the size at which the 
mean efficiency of groups is less than the mean efficiency of individuals 
working alone. In addition to the size of the groups, the type of 
material in which the concepts are embedded, the type of instructions, 
and the meaningfulness of the tasks will be systematically manipu- 
lated to determine their effects upon the dependent variables— stategies 
of laming and efficiency of performance. One replication of each 
experiment with age, sex, and size of the group held constant will be 
carried out to validate conclusions. Time in seconds to attain each 
concept will be recorded as the measure of efficien(^. Other informa- 
tion to be secured on the students includes age; sex; major field of 
study; general intellectual ability; values, using the Allport-Vemon- 
Lindzey Scale; and ori^nality, flexibility, and ideational fluency, 
using group tests of divergent thiiiking. 

Hebdebt J. Klavbmeieb, professor of Project 1442. 

education, University of Wisconsin, Duration: 3 years. 

Madison. Aug. 1961 to July 1964. 

Federal contribution: $54,744. 
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Educational^ V ocational, and Social Performances of Counseled 
and Uncounseled Youth Ten Years After High School 

Prohle^^To detennine the extent to which the observed post hich 
school effectiveness of an intensive experimental school counseling 
program has persisted over a Ip-year period. 

ObjecHves.-To test the hypothesis that there will be no significant 
^fferences in ^ucational, vocational, and social performances be- 
gnXid(^^^ uncounseled subjects 10 years after high school 

Piwedum.— In 1948 all the 870 sophomores in four public high 
^wls were ^igned randomly to experimental and control groups. 
Subjects in the w^nmental group were given intensive counseling 
dunng each of their last 3 years in high school. The controls were 
not counseled. Followup studies were made of 100 percent of the 
hvmg membere of both the experimental and control groups 6 months 

1 ® graduation. Data were col- 

lect^ on the vocational choices, vocational progress, social develop- 
ment and adjustment, performances on psychological tests, and 
a^demic pro^ The present study is designed to extend tliese 
foUowup stute to a 10-year period beyond high school. All living 
^ contacted and asked to complete a questionnaire con- 
Tk ‘’®? the schedule used in the 6-year followup 

♦ 2 ^ anticipates that he will once again be able 

to obtoin the operation of 100 percent of the living members of the 
on^^ samp^ Analyses of these data will include simple studies 
of differences between control and experimental subjects by computing 
percentages or means and the use of discriminant analysis techriquea 
John W.M.BoTHifEr, professor of eda- Project 1094. 
wUon, University of WtaconsUi. Duration: 2 years. 

July 1961 to June 1063. 

Federal contribution : ^^o qo. 
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Development and Consistency of Student Images of Occupation 

Problem , — Comparative Research Project 662, “College Student 
Imager of a Selected Group of Professions and Occupations,” estab- 
lished -that liberal arts college undergraduate students hold highly 
complex and differentiated stereotypes of a series of high-level occu- 
pations. The current study is designed to continue the exploration 
in tliis area by tracing the development of occupational stereotypes 
in high school and college students. 

The objectives are (1) to determine^ the images held 
by various groups of high school students, of high-level occupations 
(2) to trace the chan^ that take place in the images of occupations 
held by ^udents during 4 years of college, and (3) to ascertain the 
effect of identification with a professional group on the image of the 
group. 

Procedures. — A group of 600 college students in arts and sciences 
from a midwestem State university and a private college will consti- 
tute one of the samples for the study. A second sample will consist of 
300 preprofessional undergraduate college students— possibly in edu- 
cation, engineering, and business." A third , sample will contain 600 
high school students at 8 or more Detroit area schools. The latter 
sample will be studied^ with academic and occupational goals con- 
trolled. At each of the universities and high schools, equal probability 
samples of freshmen and -seniors will be given the occupations ques- 
tionnaire in one of several forms. In the vocational college programs, 
students at the two extremes of the undergraduate program will be 
studied. In addition to the questionnaire a series of partially struc- 
tured interviews will be conducted with 5 percent to 10 percent random 
subsamples of each population in order to compare the interview 
protocols with the structured questionnaires. Twelve hours of per- 
sonal and clinical data concerning the Wesleyan University cliy**** of 
1962 and data from three sets of replies to occupations questionnaires 
(May 1959, May 1960, and May 1962) will be analyzed to determine 
the effects of college on the occupational stereotypes and the' structure 
of belief systems. Finally, about 600 subjects from other universities 
will be used to determine their images of new occupations and the 
consistency and interaction of stereotypes. . 

Donald D. O’Dowd, assistant dean, and Project 1160. 

David G. Bbabdsusb, associate proi- Donation: 8 years, 6 montba. 

lessor of psychology, Michigan State Jan. 1061 to Jane 1964. 

University, Oakland. Federal contribotion : *57,857. 
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Career Development Patterns 

Ptohlem. ^To undertake a study of career development’ patterns. 

Ohjeotives.' — (1) To identify major caieer patterns and antecedent 
variables which are predictive of given career patterns; (2) to de- 
termine whether stages and sequences in patterns of cai'eer developr 
ment differ for boys and girls; and (3) to ascertain the factors upon 
which career decisions are made. 

Procedures . — ^Data have already been collected on 108 eighth-grade 
youngster in five different urban communities through the use of a 
^ndardized personal interview. This interview is designed to elicit 
information on (a) the child’s awareness of factors to consider in 
curriculum and occupational choices; (6) his awareness of his ability 
and inadequacies in relation to making curriculum and occupational 
choices; (c) his awareness of interests and values and their relation 
to occupational choices; and (rf) the independency, of bis choice. 
The 108 youngsters will be interviewed in the 10th grade, in the 
12th grade, and 2 years after completion of high school to determine 
what curriculum and occupational decisions have been made in the 
2 years since the earlier interview, and what factors were taken into 
con^deration in making these decisions. In addition, the pupils will 
be asked to project themselves into the future and to indicate how 
their abilities, values, and interests are related to their decisions con- 
cerning the future. A number of variables w'ill be identified from 
school records and related to occupational choices made. Among them 
are the type of curriculum chosen, IQ, sex, amount of work ex- 
perience, parents’ occupational level, and extent of participation in 
extracurricular activities 

Wabben D. Obibbonb, assistant pro- Project 1221. • 

lessor of education, Clark University, Duration : 6 years, 2 months. * 
Worcester, Mass. May 1061 to June 1066. 

Federal contribution : $32,701. 


Evaluation of Counseling Treatment With Underachieving High 

School Students 


Prohlem.—To evaluate the effectiveness of four methods of provid- 
mg counseling treatment to underachieving high school students in 
grades 10 to 12. 


Objectives.— iX) To ascertain the relative effectiveness of different 
treatment procedures in improving the academic and personal adjust- 
ment of underachieving high school students, and (2) to identify those 
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characteristics of the underachievers and of the treatment procedures 
that tend to be associated with improvement. 

Procedures . — ^All underachieving students (242) in a city high 
school are the sample for this study. Underachievers are defined as 
tliose students having at least a 2-decile discrepancy between mental 
ability and libademic achievement ns measured by grade-point average. 
The four treatments are individual counseling, group counseling fo- 
cused on personal problems, group counseling focused on improvement 
of study skills, and a combination of individual and group counseling 
sessions. A fifth group of students will receive no couiiseling. Pre-, 
post-, and followup evaluation of pupils will consist of (a) grade- 
point averages, (6) Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and At- 
titudes, (c) Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, (d) Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory, and («) California Short-form Test of Mental 
Maturity. At the end of the experinientat period, each student will 
also complete a questionnaire regarding his reactions to the interview 
situation, and to the counselor. .^Tape recordings of the experimental 
treatment sessions will be obtained to ascertain the problems discu^ed 
by students, the roles played by the students, and the counselors be- 
havior in the treatment sessions. Each counselor will complete the 
counselor’s form for a measure of his reaction to the treatment situ- 
ation with each group of students. The analysis of the data will focus 
on changes in the.students in the various treatment groups. 

Bettt J. Bosdell, counselor trainer; as- Project 1263. 
fdstanl professor of psychology. Uni- Duration: 1 year, 
versity of North Dakota, Grand July 1901 to June 1962. 

Forks, N. Dak., and Dau^vb Bbowx, Federal contribution: $11,S76. 
guidance director. Central High 
School, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Effects of Orientation in Testing on Motivation for and 
Outcome of Test Interpretation 


Problem . — ^To investigate the effects of orientation to testing on (1) 
motivation of pupils for learning about themselves through the 
interpretation of test results, and (2) Uie effectiveness of test 
interpretation. 

Objectives . — ^To determine to what extent (1) those students who. 
participate in orientation to testing procedures prior to actual test 
administration show a greater motivation for learning about them- 
selves than those who do not, (2) those students who participate in 
orientatjon to testing procedures prior to actual test administration 
show greater gains in self-understanding following test interpretation 
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(») who are motirated to I«mi 
through test interpretetion show greater gains in 
self-understanding following test interpretation thanthoee ^ are 

not motirated to hare their tests interpreted. 

^ students in each of grades 6, 7, 9, and 11 
^1 serve as a sample for this study. Classes to serve he experimental 
^Mnt^groups will selected at random from a Liber of 
sch^ The experimental groups will participate in discussions of 

"><• ‘® snswer the questions pupils 
a^t takmg tests and leading from test results. From Siis 

feZ^iiriinL*^” — same treatment. A self-rating 
no^ I Studenu will be asked to chock on a * 

''®".*®®“™t® U'®y believe this first self-rating to be. A 

isten^ P?*' int^t, and achievement tests will be admin- 

irt®reA The self-ratmg farm will be administered for the 

Students will bo^S 
<?> “““y to volunteer to have their tests 
mterproM, ( J) they wish to thmk about it for a week, or M thev 

todlLdA ^ *“'■ “"rpreted. After the' students have 

r?’ “ »“®™P‘ will be made to interpret the 
tuSL^ t ^ oat-miug scale will be completed a 


Meblk M. Onr-SEif. professor, Ck>llege of 
EdocattOD, Unlrerslty of Illinois, 
Urbans. 


Project 1344. 

Dnration: lyesr. > 

Sept 1961 to Aug. 1962. 
Federal contribution : 117,040. 


Twenty-Five-Year Fott^p of Educatioml Vocatio^ Counseling 

nro£'^T*“ y®®!» ““O'* »«®“'ion has beei directed to the 

MAILS' developing tlie Nation’/ talented youth. 

’“s” '«"®w®d, analyzed, and recommLed 
design^ to provide the proper education and trainiiig for 

inw and mrd*^*’*®' ”’2®*’ PvojFams, Adequate counsel- 

g and ^danro services have been cited as crucial. This study is a 

LlL«rfomrfh^'n" ‘'■® ®™'”»“on of coiiiiling 

servic^ performed by WiUiamson and Bordin in 1940. * 

andoro not m ^ liair) of individuals involved in the study 
phoned abov^ to ^in indices of their current occupationiU and 
nocial success and satisfaction, and to relate the current indices to oer- 
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tain data and judgments obtained for the same individuals in the, 
early 1030*s when tliey were beginning college students. 

Procedures .— sample will include^ if possible, all survivors, 
approximately 600, from the original studyl They will be interviewed 
and given a few p^chological tests. On the basis of all data, indices 
of current success will be developed for each of the former students 
contacted. Statistical analysis will be made of comparisons of in- 
dices of achievement, success, and satisfaction, also a comparison of 
frequency of graduation and other events within various groupings of 
tlie sample. Also an attempt will be made to develop a composite 
criterion measure of occupational-social success based on the recipro- 
cal averages technique. 

To evaluate counselor judgments made in helping students come to 
educational vocational decisions 25 to 30 years ago against present-day 
standards, current student counseling bureau staff mem^rs will be 
given the original case data and, with no knowledge of previous rat- 
ings, they will be asked to judge the cases judged by staff members 
25 years ago. Working from grade records in the registrar’s files, 
the 1-year followup as reported in the original study will be replicated, 
using the time of termination of college work at or below the bache- 
lor’s degree as the point for judgment of counselor-client consensus 
and educational-vocational adjustment. 

Tbsooobb Volskt, assistant profeiwor Project 1349. 
of psycboIoRV, and David P. Caut- DaraUoo: 2 years, 9 montbs. 

BELL, assistant professor of psychol- Sept 1961 to July 1963. 

ogy. University of Minnesota, Min- Federal contiibntlon : |6S,887. 

neapolis. 


Measured Interests and Vocational Success of Vocational 
High School Boys 


Problem . — ^To determine avhether the Minnesota Tocational Interest 
Inventory (MVII) can be used to predict occupational* success in the 
skilled trades with a group of vocational high school boys. 

r 

Objective . — To determine bo^ the concurrent and predictivp valid- 
ity of the MVII when used with vocational high school boys. 

Procedures . — Selected groui^ of ninth-grade boys (e.g., students , 
in mechanics, carpentry, and i^dio/TV repair curriculums) will take 
the MVII. Approzuoately 200 to ^ students will be needed in ninth 
grade in order to have adeqjuate nun^bers for possible retesting in 
twelfth grade. The 1961 group of twelfth-grade boys will be tested 
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Md with the ninth graders to determine age differences in 

wrea Although this project covers only the conS^t validity 

St.** “«* •<> ">^ tte current ninth giaden in 

elflh g^e and follow up on theu' occupational status 2 to 3 yean 

1*1 Coeffic'enta «f conelation and 

esprolancy UbulaUons will he computed using MTII scores, school ' 
grades, and a pass* fail criterion. 


W. L. Bahmkitk, Jr., professor of 
iwyohology and director of the Vo- 
cational Counseling Center. . Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Project 1350. 

Duration : 18 montho. 

Oct 1061 to Mar. 1063. 
Federal contribution : $15,888. 


Studies of the Effects of Systematic Variations of Certain 
Conditions Related to Learning 

systematic variations in t«sk 
wnditions on the learning performance of intellectually retnided, 
intellectually normal, and intellectually superior students; this study 

andeir Comparetive Beseareh Projecte 470 

Objecttves.~(l) To evaluate the effects on learning performance of ^ 
systematic variations in task conditions (type of presentation, type of 
approach, level of complexity, and level of abstractness) and the in- 
uenc^ on these effects of systematic variations of certain subject 
quoUenr*^^'^^ chronological age, mental age, and intelligence 

8 wiIl4:onsist of 256 students representing 

erent combinations of chronological age and mental age. These 

subje(|s will be administered tasks in which the characterSics of the 
materials and prj^uies will be specified by the several overlapping 
task condi lon^ These conditions will include (a) type of matwial 
preseiUed (verbal and nonverbal), (5) type of response (discovery of 
he cp^t it^ponse and reaction to presented correct response), (o) 
(rote, concept formation, and problem solving)/and 
(rf)^bstractn^ of the material (nonsense syllables, obj^ level 
\>onb, spTOi^-level words and genus-level words). The criterion 
m^re will be tlie number of items which the subject completes suc- 
cessfully on tests after a specified number of trials of the task. 

Kathbtiv A. Blake, aaalatant professor, Project 1356. ' 

»t EU.c*Uwt UmvOTUy a Du«Uou:2,«n,io,Boiltllli 

OMTul^AUwua Swt.l«eit.Ju»MM. ' 

Federal contribution: 
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D^tfclopnent of Insttwnenis for Eliciting and Evaluating 
Vocational Imagery 

I 

Problem, — E. pilot study by the present investigator indicates that 
n^y ^th-grade students display immaturity in their use of voca- 
tional imagery. This research seeks to determine means of eliciting 
and evaluating genuine vocational imagery. 

Objectivea. (1) To produce an instrument for eliciting voca- 
tional imageiy for use in the educational-vocational orientation and 
TOunseling of high school youth, and (2) to develop a scale for evaluat- 
mg the maturity of the vocational imagery elicited by tlw instrument. 

Procedures,— A revised model of What / Think About Mxfielf will 
be constructed on the basis of analysis of 281 protocols obtained in 
pilot studies. This instrument will be administered to several hundred 
students in selected New York City junior and senior high, schools to 
procule protocols for further analysis. The elfectivenek of this 
inrtrument will be asses^ in terms of content criteria. Based on 
this analysis, a final model will be developed. 

Pilot study protocols will ^ rated by selected judges in terms of the 
degree of vocational maturity evidenced and a tentative “maturity 
scale” will be developed inductively. This will be tried out on proto- 
cols and further refined. Representative protocols will then be ex- 
tracted as tentative models for various degrees of maturity. Maturity 
assessments will be correlated with data obtained from students’ cu- 
mulative records and with vocational choices manifested in declara- 
tions of plans to school counselors. 

Robebt Hendst Mathewson, director, Project 186a 

graduate training program In guld- Deration : 1 year. 

ance and school counseling, City Unt- Sept 1061 to Sept 1962. 

Ter8ltyofNewYork,NewTerk. Federal contrlbuHon : |14,9M. 

Effects of Text Anxiety and Instructional Context on 
Problein Solving 

* m 

Problem,— To explore the effects of text Anxiety and instructional 
context on the problem-solving ability of college students. 

Objective,— To determine the relationship between aiuiety and 
problem-solving efficiency when evaluative instructions and instruc- 
tions designed to foster playful exploration are used. 

Procedures, ^Three hundred male undergraduate college students 
in introductoiy psychology sections will be rated on the Sarason- 
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Mftndler Tost Anxiety ScftlO) &nd the upper and lower 10 percent of 
the distribution will be selected for study. Both the high- and low 
anxiety subjects will be divided into three groups on the basis of three 
types of problem-solving instructions: evaluative, neutral, and play- 
ftil explor^ion. The evaluative instructions will emphasize the scien- 
tific pi^ision of the problem-solving apparatus and will claim that 
the design of the experiment is to compare Yale students with national 
"horms. The neutral instructions will not attempt to place the prob- 
leip-solving task in any contest Finally, instructions designed to 
elicit playful exploration will suggest that the problem-solving ap- 
paratus is a gadget that a few people around campus have just built 
^d that they wish to determine whether it has any value. All sub- 
jects will be studied individually on the John-Rinioldi Problem- 
Solving apparatus and given the standard three problems. Through 
aiialysis of variance procedures, the effects and interactions ^he de- 
gw of anxiety and the types of instructions on problem-soT^^ffi-'" 
ciency will be studied. Efficiency in each of the three problems, as 
well as changes in efficiency over the series of three problems, wiU be 
studied. A similar analysis will be made of the relative degree of in- 
efficiency within each of the phases of the problem-solving process in 
order to obtain fuller understanding of the specific effects that text 
mixiety has on the cognit i ve process. 

SiDNET J. Blatt, assistant professor, Project 1382. ’ 

Department of Psychologv, Tale Dnratlon : 1 year. 

University, New Haven, Conn. Sept 1961 to Aug. 1962. 

Federal contribution: $9346. 


Floundering and Trial After High School 

Prohlem.— To investigate the ^uential steps which constitute the 
process of choosing, entering, and settling down in a field of occupa- 
tional endeavor, and their antecedent and l^pncurrent variables. 

Objeetive.-^To ascertain the relationships between (1) the indi- 
vidual’s p^chological characteristics, (2) social environment, and 
(8) high school and college experiences and the amount of floundering 
and trial prior to the establishment in a regular adult occupation in 
the post high school and post college years. F/oundering is defined 
M movement frc^ one educational or vocational position to an imre- 
lated position without adequate rationale and trinl as temporaiy oc- 
cupancy of, or movement to, educational or vocational positions in a 

meaningful sequence or with a rationale. 

Pi^edures.— The subjects for this study be selected from the 
285 boys who began the eighth and ninth grades in Middletown, N.Y., 
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in 1951-62. All locatable members of this group were foUowed up 
and thoroughly studied when the majority were in the twelfth grade 
and were followed up again by questionnaire when they were about 
20 years old. All members of this group who can be located will be 
followed up in 1961-62 and 1962-63 at age 25. The antecedent and 
concurrent variables include vocational maturity, personal adjust- 
ment, social adjustment, socioeconomic status, and achievement 
and experience. The criterion variables include amount of educa- 
tional and vocational floundering and trial during the post high 
school years, amount and type of education completed, occupational 
level at which employed, educational success, occupational success, 
career satisfaction, and fulfillment of promise. Data on these vari- 
ables will be obtained through interviews, questionnaires, transcripts, 
employer ratings, and through interest, values, and personality 
inventories. 

Donald Super, Horace-Mann Lincoln Project 1393. 

Institute, Career Pattern Study, Duration : 3 years. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- Sept 1961 to Sept 1964. 
sity. New York, N.T. Federal contribution: $98,41^ 


Relationship of Group Counseling to Subsequent Acadtnic 
Performances at the College Level 


Problem.— 1^0 investigate the effects of group counseling on aca- 
demic achievements. 


Objectives . — ^To determine (1) whether group interaction leads to 
liersonal growth and attitude changes which will be reflected in a 
student’s level of academic achievement, (2) whether diffel^ IrinHa 
of group interactions have differential effects on the nature and rate 
of change of academic achievement, and (3) whether the nature of 
ver^l interaction is related to the degree of positive change. 


Procedures .— hundred and fifty freshmen collie students en- 
rolled in an integrated liberal arts program will be divided into groups 
of high and low achievers on the basis of class performance during the 
first 6 weeks of a semester. Students in each of these groups will be 
further assigned at random to 4 experimental subgroups: (o) a 
counseling group directed by an experienced group leader, (5) a 
counseling group directed by a school counselor experienced in individ- 
ual therapy, (r) a control group involved in remedid study, and (d) 
a no-treatment control group. The counseling groups will meet twice 
wwkly for a period of 8 weeks. Psychometric data will be gathered, 
using the Mimiesota Multiphasic Personality Inventm^, the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale, the Barrett Leonard BelationsUp Inventory, 
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a Q-sort, a sociogram, an attitude scale, and an autobiography. These 
data #nd academic achievement data will be gathered before and after 
wunseling. Group interaction data will be obtained from tape record- 
ings of all counseling sessions. 

Gael R, Rooebs, professor. Departments Project 1417. 
of Psychology and Psychiatry, Uni- Duration: 1 year, 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Sept 1961 to Aug. 1962. 

Federal contribution : $7,796. 


Training in Problem Solving 


Problem. This project is an extension of earlier research on prob- 
lem solving, Cooperative Research Project 1015, which indicated that 
t linking processes are highly individualized performances, and that 
there is not a iixed relationsliip between the process followed and the 
answei’s reached. The present study seeks to discover the relation- 
ship of individual methods of problem solving to the results and the 
effect of training on this process. 

Objectives. — ( 1 ) To characterize problem-solving processes of dif- 
ferent individuals, and (2) to determine the effects of training on 
the subjects’ approach to their problem-solving performance. 

Procedures.— The sample will include 50 ninth graders and 50 col- 
lege freshmen divided into experimental and control groups in which 
subjects are matched on the basis of age, IQ, and educational level. 

A problem wljich has been developed at the Psychometric Labora- 
tory will be administered to both experimental and control subjects. 
I hen each experimental subject will take part in an individual train- 
ing session every week, over a 6-month period, for a total of 20 to 24 
se^ions. Another problem will be administered to both experimental 
and control subjects at the end of the training period. A statistical 
companson of the performances of experimental and control subjects 
will be carried out for each educational level; academic grades will 
also be compared. 

In an effort to control attitudinal influences derived from the spe- 
cial att^tion given to the experimental subjects, a matched group 
of 10 subj^ will be given a weekly lecture on techniques of problem 
s^mg. This group will receive the pre- and post-testing described 


Hobacio j. A. Rimoloi. director,. Loyola 
Psycbonietrlc Laboratory, Loyola 
University, Chicago, 111. 


Project 1«9. 

Duration: l year, ^2 montbs. 
Oct. 1961 to Dec. 1M2. 

Federal contribntitm : $21,671. 


RESEARCH ON: 

V. Sociology of Education 


Evaluation of a Program To Raise the Cultural^ Educational^ and 
Vocational Levels of Underprivileged Children 


Prohlem .' — To evaluate a program attempting to stimulate pupils 
from homes of low socioeconomic status to attain their maximum 
potential. 


Objective.— To determine whether a planned program of identi- 
fication, motivation, and cultural enrichment develops pupil potential 
any more effectively than the conventional instructional program. 

Procedures . — ^This study is in two parts. The first phase involves 
an evaluation survey of about 10,000 elementary and junior high school 
pupils participating in the Higher Horizons Program. The second 
part will be an intensive experimental study of a sample of these 
pupils. For the latter study, random representative class samples from 
the current third and fourth grades and from the seventh and eighth 
grades will be selected from the participating experimental and con- 
trol schools. In all, about 1,000 elementary and junior high school 
pupils will participate in the intensive study. The research will ex- 
tend oyer a period of 3 years. Comprehensive batteries of tests and 
a variety of other appraisal measures will be scheduled periodically. 
Groups of matched pairs of pupils drawn from experimental and 
control schools will be formed for study and comparative analysis 
of performance and achievement. Where needed and appropriate, 
analyses of covariance will be applied. Experimental and control 
groups will be compared, utilizing quantitative and qualitative ap- 
proaches to evaluate the effectiveness of the experimental program. 


J. Watub WuoHTSToiTi; director, and 
Geoboe Foblano, acting aaalstant di- 
rector, Bureau of Educational Re- 
aearcb. State Dept, of Ed., Albanj, 


Project 1124. 

Duration: 8 years. 

Jan. 1961 to Dec. 1063, 

Federal contribution: $81,380. 
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Comparison Between the Reading, WrUing, and Spelling Achieve- 

ment of a Group of English and Scottish Children and American 
Children 


Problem.— To ass^ the influence that differences in educational 
practice in England, Scotland, and the United Sutes might have 
on reading, writing, and spelling achievement. 

Objective. ^To 4est the hypothesis that no significant differences 
will be found between the mean reading, writing, and spelling achieve- 
ment scores of the English and Scottish samples on tests standardized 
m the United States and the achievement of American children as 

represented by the norms on these tests. 

Procedures.— TYm study will be conducted in the County of West 
^thian in Scotland, and in a comparable county educational author- 
ity in England. In each place the subjects will consist of approxi- 
mately 500 children at ag^ 7, 11, and 14. The samples will be 
limited to children attending schools corresponding to the public 
schools of the United States and will be drawn randomly from a 
population yielding a normal distribution on British intelligence and 
attainment tests. The subjects at each age will be given the Para- 
graph Meaning and Word Meaning subtests of the appropriate bat- 
tery of the Stanford Achievement Test and the Spelling subtest of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Additional tests will include 
measui-es of oral reading and of phonics. Measures of handwriting 
will include the Zaner-Blaser and Ayre’s Handwriting Scales. Suit- 
able tests of significance will be run between the mean reading, writ- 
mg, and spelling achievement scores of the English and Scottish 
samples and the American norms on the tests involved. The data 
will be analyzed separately for each city by age, by test, and by sex. 

Ibvino Ardebson, professor of ednca- Project 1163. 
tion, and Ocbaldinb T. Scholl, assist- Duration ; 1 year, 6 months, 
ant professor of education, University July 1961 to Jan. 1963. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Federal contribution : $33,159. 


Social Factors in Educational Achievement and Aspirations 
Among Negro Adolescents 


Problem. To study the educationally relevant behavior and atti- 
tudes of southern Negro children and their parents. 

Objectives. (1) To relate selected demogiaphic and educational 
characteristics to educational performance in several southern' States, 
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and (2) to determine thO effect of various social factors on the educa- 
tional aspirations of the Negro high school students in these States. 

Procedures . — Using the county as the unit of analysis, data bearing 
on social and economic characteristics will be assembled from available 
sources. Negro and white students and parents will be considered 
separately for most purposes. Measures of current educational per- 
formance will be assembled on a county basis, using the records of 
State departments of education. 

Counties will be selected from about four States in such a way as 
to maximize variation between counties in educational performance 
and rural-urban residence. Subjects in sampled counties will be Negro 
high school juniors and seniors; Questionnaires will be administered 
to approximately 10,000 students, and information will also be secured 
from a subsample of parents. 

Standard statistical multivariate techniques will be used to analyze 
the demographic data. Major variables will be measured by Guttman- 
type scales. Much of the analysis will be concerned with comparing 
degrees of association among various subgroups to ascertain the fac- 
tors affecting those relationships. 


Chakles E. Bowerman, research pro- 
fessor, and Ernest Q. Campbell, re- 
search associate. Institute for Re- 
search In Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Project 1168. 

Duration: 4 years. 

Sept. 1961 to Sept. 1965. 
Federal contribution ; $102,370. 


Career Plans and Aspirations of 1961 College Graduates 

Prohlem . — ^To provide national estimates of how many graduating 
seniors are planning to enter advanced study preparing for careers in 
medicine, biological sciences, engineering, college and university teach- 
ing, and the like. 

Objectives. — (1) To provide information on factors which influence 
the choice to go on to advanced training in these fields, (2) to deter- 
mine at what points in time such decisions are made, (3) to discover 
* the influence of the prospects of financial support, such as scholarships 
and assistantships, (4) to ascertain which career lines are competing 
with each other, and (5) to examine such influences on career decisions 
as marital status, contact with undergraduate instructors, and the 
like. 

Procedures.— A. probability sample of 40,000 June 1961 graduates 
will be selected from 130 undergraduate colleges and universities, with 
an overrepresentation of those schools that send a large proportion of 
their graduating classes to advanced study. The sample size of 40,000 

M980»:7-62 6 
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18 necessary to obtain a large enough group of students (estimated at 
8,000) who will go on to advanced study to support an analysis of 
subgroups that are very small in number. Within each of the 130 
undergraduate schools, the June 1961 graduates in schools of liberal 
arts, science, engineering, education, and possibly ot^er fields will be 
systematically sampled with sampling ratios based on the size of the 
senior class. These seniors will be ai^ed to answer a short question- 
naire on {a) career plans and expectations, (6) academic achievement, 
(o) pe^nal and social characteristics, (rf) perceptions of insti- 
tutional characteristics, and (c) occupational images and information. 
If desirable, special groups of students may be identified through the 
u^ of the questionnaire and interviewed personally in greater depth. 
The mam variables will be tabulated by school and by type of ad- 
vanced training desired. 


Pbtib Rossi, director. National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, 111. 


Project 1194. 

Duration : 1 year, 2 months. 
Dec. 1960 to Jan. 1962. 

Federal contrihntion : $135,401. 


Educational Programs for Children of Migratory Agricultural 

Workers in Wisconsin 


Pr^lem,~To continue the work begun under Cooperative Re- 
^rch Project 674, wjiich demonstrated the feasibility of predicting 

i «!»«• This 

^udy will identify the educational needs of migrant children and seek 
to develop appropriate educational programa 

chSwow and replicate the project 674 prediction 
^dy, (2) to identify the educational needs of migrant children, (3) 
to develop appropriate methods and materials for use in short-tera 
^u^ional experiences, and (4) to assess the conditions which affect 
the establishment of classes for migrant children in local communitiea 
PWwey.-Crew leaders who have signed labor contracts for 
work m Wiswnsm will be asked to provide the names, home schools, 
and other data on the children in the crews. This information will be 
nsed to rephrate project 674 in predicting the time and place of the 
amval of migrant children. To identify the educational needs of 
these children, instruments and observational procedures will be nsed 
to <tein litres of ooei.1 skills and attitudes, self-concepts, add 
emotional development New techniquea, teaching arrangenJents, 
equipment and devices will be studied for possible adaptation to mi- 
^t education. Short-term prograni developed in other connec- 
tions will be reviewed also. In assessing conditions affecting the 
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establishment of classes for migrant children in local communities, an 
analysis will be made of demonstration classes for migrant children 
that have already been conducted. Data will be obtained on per-pupil 
costs, distances traveled by pupils to and from school, extent of local 

mterest and participation, qualifications of teachers, and communitv 
resources. - j 

Howabd WAKEnELD, ossociate profes- Project 1202. 

aor of education, University of Wis- DnraUon : 1 year. 

consin, Madison. jujy 1901 jggg. 

Federal contribution : f 12,765. 

Social and Economic Characteristics of the College Population and 
Others With Some College Training 

Pro Making use of the 1960 census data, to describe the social 
and econoimc characteristics of college students and others with some 
collie training. ^ 

Objectives.— { 1) To ascertain the personal characteristics of college 
students, Ae social strata from which they come, and the ways in 
which their education is financed, (2) to compare the post college 
experiences of persons who have completed a 4-year college with others 
who have h^ less than 4 years of college training, and (3) to attempt 
new projections of college enrollment. 

Prodftfurw.— Special tabulations from the 1960 population census 
will be obtained from the Census Bureau. On the basis of the census 
information several groups wiU be identified for analysis. Possible 
groupings include those not attending school at the time of the census 
who have completed one or more years of college, those at present en- 
rolled in college, those who hold a bachelor’s degree, and those with 
postgraduate work. Each of these groups will be cross-tabulated on 
many other ite^. For example, those attending college can be sorted 
by residence— in college dormitory, with parents, in own home (sep- 
arate from parents), or in rooming house or other quasi-family house- 
hold. Each of these groups, in turn, can be sorted by attendance at 
private or public school, and each of the^ by a whole host of personal 
characteristics, labor force and employment status, and family char- 
acteristics A new set of projections of coll^ enrollment to 1970 
or 1975 will also be made. 


b 


A. J. Jaffb, director. Manpower and 
Population Program, Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Low Memorial 
Library, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 


Project 1260. 

Duration : 3 years, 6 months. 
July 1961 to June 1962. 
Federal contribution: flO.633. 
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Informal County Let^ership Structure and Controls Affecting 
Educational Policy Decision-Making 

t . 

ProhUnu—To explore the informal cpi\nty leadership stnicture and 
controls which influence decisions on educational policies. 

Objective. To discover what important community forces affect 
the formulation of educational policy decisions in two selected school 
systems in which wide differences in financial support, exist. 

Procedures.— T :\vo county school units in Florida will be selected 
for study m which the mean difference in social climate is less than 
one-fourth of one standard.deviation but the difference in local finan- 
cial effort is at least one-and-one-half standard deviations. An inten- 
sive analysis will be made of power factors presumed to account for 
some of the differences in financial effort. The behavior of power in a 
variety of other policy decisions in the selected countries will also be 
studied. The power attribution technique will be used to identify and 
determine the degree of power held by leajei^ in each county. Soci- 
ometric techniques and analyses of leader behavior on selected county- 
wide issues will be employed in identifying important patterns of 
interaction and exercise of power among leaders and other county 
officials. The issues-interview technique >rill be used for the identifi- 
cation of operational beliefs of influential leaders. Finally, a conser- 
vative-liberal scale will be administered to a sample of residents and 
Mders in the dominant informal power structure in each county. 
These data will provide a description of the basic elements of informal 
power control in each county. Statistical techniques will indicate in- 
terrelationships of these elements within each county and also be- 
tween counties. 

Ralpii B. Kimbrocor, associate profes- Project 1324. 
sor of edncatloD, College of Educa- Daratfon : 3 years, 
tlon. University of Florida. Gaines- Sept. 1061 to Sept 1064. 

^ Federal contribution : $54,400. 


Factors Associated With the Academic Achievement of 

Adult Students 

I 


Problem . — To identify 
of adult students. 


factors related to the academic achievement 


Obpchve.-Jo a.eieTttime the relationships between certain meas- 
ipAble ^ychological variables (e.g., measures derived from interest 
and aptitude tests and biographical data) and the academic achieve- 
ment of adult students. 
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Procedure8.-Ahoxxt 7,000 students enrolling in University College 
(evening program) of Washington Univereity will be asked to com- 
plete a biographical data blank which will be designed to provide in- 
formation on the student’s past academic history, employment histoiy, 
family background, hobbies, interests, and aspirations. The bio- 
graphical data will be related to academic longevity and grade-point 
average. In addition, two subsnmples of 500 each will be selected 
for more intensive study. These students will be given a 3-hour battery 
of aptitude and interest tests, and they will be interviewed for ai>- 
proximately 2 hours to estimate motivation, depth of intellectual im 
ere^ and real ism of goods. Academic achievement will be measured 
at the beginning of the semester and again at the end in a number of 
courses representative of the range of evening school offerings. 


Philip H. DdBois, professor of psy- 
chology, Department of Psychology 
and University College, Washington 
University, St Louis, Mo. 


Project 1338. 

Duration : 2 years, 6 months. 
Sept 1901 to Feb. 1964. 
Federal contribution : $55,681. 


Peer Group Maladjustment and Personality Development 

chUdh^^ the nature of peer-group maladjustment in 

\ describe peer-group maladjustment in child- 

hood, (2) to determine the incidence of such maladjustment, and (3) 
to explore a number of background factors presumed to bo related to 
such maladjustment. 

Procedures.— study will be carried out in 4 parts. In the first 
part a minimum of 60 elementary schools will be selected, 30 each in 
lexas and m Minnesota ; all of the students of grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 in 
Mch^scliool will constitute the sample. Maladjustment will be identi- 
ned by a combination of teachers’ descriptions and sociometric proce- 
duim A partially structured interview will be used with the teachers 
of the clashes involved. It will include rating scales and key ques- 
tions concerning the social adjustment of children in the cla^, with 
particular einphasis on the antagonizing and rejected children. 
After this information has been collected from the teachers, soci- 
ometne questionnaires will be administered to the students to obtain 
noimnations of liked and disliked peers in each of the designated 
^des. In the second part, about 4,000 third-grade pupils in 20 of 
the^ schools (10 each in Texas and in Minnesota) will be followed 
up by teachers’ ratings and sociometric ratings for 3 years follow- 
ing the initial year to determine the stability of peer-group 
maladjustment. ® ^ 


■ 
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Data on the genetic, socioeconomic, and general scfciocultural fac- 
tors in backgrounds of the children in this sample will be obtained in 
part 3 of this study. These data, obtained through interviews with 
parents, school and immunity people, and through school records, 
will be correlat^ with tile measures of peer-group status over the 
entire sociometric range from strong acceptance to strong rejection. 
In the last part an intensive study of individual students will be made, 
using personality inventories, projective tecluiiques, or some other 

form of personality assessment. 

8. B. Sells, professor of psjcbology, Project 1361. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Duration : 5 years. 

Forth, Tex., and Mebrill Rorr, pro- Sept 1901 to Aug. I960, 
fessor. Institute of Child Develop- Federal contribution : |169,6i0. 
hient and' Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Patterns of Mastery and Conflict Resolution at the Elementary 
, School Level 

Prohletn.— To investigate the question of how children utilize the 
opportunities for mastery in school and cope with intrinsic and en- 
vironmentally generated conflicts when home and school environ- 
ments are congruent or dissonant. « 

Objectives. — (1-) To ascertain and de^ribe patterns of masteiy and 
conflict resolution in a group of 9-year-old children, and (2) to ex- 
plore the relationships between such discernible patterns of mastery 
and conflict resolution and varying conditions of congruence and dis- 
sonance between home and school environments. 

Procedures. Data have already been gathered in a previous study 
on 105 9-year-old middle-class children. The types of data include 
scoi^ on intelliphce tes^ achievement tests, problem-solving tests, 
projective techniques, sociometric devices, and other instruments. In 
addition, interviews were used to obtain data from the children’s 
inothers, the children themselves, and their teachers. Also, observa- 
tions were made of the children and teachers in classrooms. .Both the 
child-rearing practices of the mothers and the educational philosophy 
of the schwls have already been categorized along a modem-tradi- 
tmnal continuum. The analysis of the data will describe the patterns 
of masteiy and conflict resolution in relation to the types of home ' 
and school environment 

Patbiou MumcHHv, principal investl- Project 1401. ’ 

6>ator, Banh Street College of FMo- Duration ! 2 years. ■ * 

cation. New York, N.Y. Dec. 1961 to Nov. 1963. 

Federal contribution: 176.178. 
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The Teacher as an Agent of Sociocultural Change in a 
Technically Underdeveloped Society 


Probl^.--To define the range of influence of the Uzbek teaclier (a 
tem which includes educator-administrators) as an agent of socio- 
cultural change in Soviet Uzbekistan. 

OblecHves.--To determine the role of the teacher in transmitting 
new values and in reinterpreting tniditional culture. 

Procedures.-~In general, the method of attack is built around tliree 
m^or arew of research: historical-cultural, psychological, and socio- 
lopcaL Monographs, encyclopedias, statistical reports, and periodi- 
^Is will ^ used to collect data on the cultural foundations, the 
educatmnal history, and the teacher education programs of Uzbeki-' 
s n. The psychological variables to be examined include the attitudes 
of swial groups toward the teacher, overt expressions of support (e.ff., 
special coinmunity eyents honoring the teacher), forms of teacher 
wntrol, and fonns of stujient reactions to the teacher. To gather 
these psychological data, interviews will be conducted with students, 
t^hers, and community leaders, and a Sampling of the moss media 
iteim will be exa^ned. The sociological variables to be studied 
include the role of the teacher in tlie general society and the local 
rommunity, the expectations of the teacher’s role held by various pro- 
fessional ajid coinmunity groups, and the expectations that Uzbekistan 
parents have of education. Data on these variables will be obtained 
from interviews and from classroom observations. 


WnxiAu K. Meoliw, associate profes- 
sor of edacatloD, UniTersUy of Michi- 
gan. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ProJ<^ 1414. 

DuiwIoq : 3 years, 5 months. 
Sept 1061 to Jan. 1065. 
Federal contribution : $09,085. 




/ 
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RESEARCH ON: 

VI. Special Education 


Experimental Teaching of Mathematical Logic to Talented 
Fifth and Sixth Graders 


Problem . — To tost, in elementary schools, ivscnrch bearing upon 
the problem of children’s development of deductive reasoning and 
grasp of principles of logical inference. 

Objectives. — (1) To compare the achievement level in mathematical 
logic of fifth- and sii^th-grade students with that of college students,' 
and (2) to determine generalization and transfer of this learning to 
other branches of mathematics for the fifth- and sixth-grade students. 

Procedures . — ^The sample will include experimental groups selected 
on the basis of ability ; students of comparable ability from the same or 
similar districts will be selected for the control group. Textbook 
material has been developed experimentally in connexion with a pilot 
class and will be used in all experimental closs^ This book contains 
some explanatory material but is substantially a workbook of prob- 
lems and exercises. In addition to achievement in the subject matter, 
general achievement tests will be given at the end of the first and 
second years., 

Patrick Soppes, director, Institute for Project D-005. 

Mathematic Studies in the Social Sci- Duration : 2 years, 2 months, 
ences. Applied Mathematics and Sta- Aug. 1061 to Oct 1963.* 
tistics laboratories, Stanford Univer- Federal coatribution : ^44,514. 
sity, Stanford, Calif. 

Accelerated and Enriched Curriculum Programs for Academically 
Talented Mathematics Students 


Problem , — To assess differential outcomes of various approaches to 
teaching mathematics to academically talented junior high school 
students. 

^ Objectives. ^To demonstrate that mathematical achievement is 
higher in a mathematics program of rapid sequential progress than 
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in programs which provide intermittent enrichment units even where 


these are of an advanced nature. 

Procedures.— Thfs sample will include about 30 seventh-grade 
classes (about 30 to 35 pupils per doss), comparable with respect to 
intelligence (IQ 120 and above), reading and arithmetic achievement, 
and sixth-^de teacher rating of arithmetic competence. There will 
be about 5 classes in each of tlie following programs: school mathe- 
matics study group program, 7-0 normal; school mathematics study 
group program, accelerated; University of Illinois Conunittee on 
School Mathematics program ; standard mathematics program (junior 
and senior high) accelerated; standard junior high program, enrich- 
ment units added; standard junior high program, as normally 
taught to bright pupils. Teachers of relatively equivalent prepara- 
tion, experience, and interest in the project will be selected; they will 
be invited to choose the experimental program which they believe to 
be most effective. In^rvice activities will be organized for the par- 
ticipating teachers where appropriate. The field test will be evaluated 
for the following : mathematical competence, ability to apply learning 
to unfamiliar mathematic problems, attitudes toward mathematics 
and related areas, teacher competencies. ^ 

A. Harbt Passow, professor of educa- Project D-OOD. 
tlon and research associate, and Duration : 4 years. 3 months. 

Miriau L. Golobebo, associate pro- Oct 1001 to Jan. 1006. 
lessor of education and research as- Federal contribution : $64,037. 
soclate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Instl- 
tnto of School Experimentation, 

• Teachers jCollege, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N.Y. 

Effectiveness and Feasibility of Early Admission to School for 


tion : early admission to kindergarten. 

Objective . — To delermine the effects of early admission of highly 
intelligent children to kindergarten. 

Procedures . — Psychologists will examine all children in the com- 
munity of Warren, Pa., between the ages of 3 years and 9 months and 
4 years,and 8 months as of September 1, 1962, and will recommend a 
minimum of 12 to 25 children for early admission to kindergarten. 
The ci^teria for selection will include: IQ of 130 or above, social 
maturity a year or more above standard, sound and well developed 
personality, and physical characteristics not likely to limit the child. 


Mentally Advanced Children 

Pwhlem . — ^This study is concerned with a special case of accelera- 



This same procedure for selecting children for early admission will be 
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carried on for each of 2 years so that a total of from 24 to 50 children 
will be involved. 


Children in the early admission program will be compared with 
other oftldren in terms of growth in academic skills, in social develop- 
ment, in emotional development, and in motor skills, as measured by 
I^riodic conventional teacher evaluations and augmented by' addi- 
tional group and individual standardized tests. The measures of the 
impact of the practice pn the school system will be in terms of such 
factors as additional costs for instructional and ancillaiy services, 
changes in workloads of teachers and supervisors, participation of 
parents, changes in attitudes toward early admission on the part of 
educators, related professional workers, parents, and the total com- 
munity, and modifications in the policies and practices of the school 

system as consequences of the project. 

Jack W.* Birch, chairman, Department Project D-010. 
of Special Education and Rehablllta- Duration : 2 years, 7 months 
tlon. University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- Nov. 1061 to July 1964. 
burgh. Pa. Federal contributions : $49,715. 


Effects of Automated and Nonautomated Responsive Environments 
on the Intellectual and Social Competence of Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children * 

ProJ7m.-To examine the effects of placing familial retardates 
within a responsive environment, one that permits children to explore 
freely and make extensive use of their capacities for discovering re- 
lations, informs them , immediately about the consequences of their 
actions, and is self-pacing in. that events happen within the environ- 
ment at a rate determined by the children themselves. ' 

Ohjective.-^To demonstrate that 5- and 6-yeareold retardates can 
learn more rapidly than is normally considered to be possible and 
can acquire skills usually believed to be beyond them. 

PWwm.-This project will be divided into two phases. In the 
first phase, a panel of experts will select approximately 10 familial 
^ucable retarded subjects between the ages of 5 and 7 for participa- 
tion in a responsive environment. The performances of these children 
Will be evaluated on the basis of selected standardized and informal 
t^ts given at the beginning and the end of phase one. In the second 
phas^ approximately 120 children between the ages of 3 and 5 ap- 
pro^imately OO of £hem younger sibling of familial, retarded, school- 
age cluldren and approximately 30 of them younger siblings of typical 
school-age^cWdren, will be divided into 2 experimental and 2 control 
groups. Th^<mll be placed in automated and nonautomated re- 
sponsive environYhents^ An evaluation of this phase will include an 
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analysis of more and less intensive environments when used with 
children from homes where familial mental retardation is clearly 
presept as compar^ to a control group of children from similar fami- 
lies and another control group of children from families where there 
is no evidence of familial retardation. The 4 groups will be studied 
on the basis of such tests as the Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Stan- 
ford-Binet (1960), Illinois Test of Language Facility, and Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, employing the statistical teclinique of multi- 
variate analysis. 

Burton Blatt, professor of edncation Project D-014. 
and cbairman of Special Education Duration : 3 yeara 
Department, Boston University, Bos- Sept. 19|l to Sept. 1964. 
ton, Mass. Federal contribution : $163,105. 

Sex Differences in Achievement Motivation of Able 
High School Students 


Problem. ^To explore the^ educational achievement and motivation 
patterns of the able girls in the population. 

Objective.-^'To obtain further longitudinal information on motiva- 
tion variables found in an earlier cross-sectional study to be signifi- 
cantly related to academic achievement in high school. The\v 
investigator proposes to answer these questions; (1) Are there sig- ^ 
nificant differences in achievement motivation scores Ibetween tenth 
and twelfth grades? (2) To what extent do marriage and career ori- 
entations account for these differences? (3) To what extent does 
sex-role identification account for these differences? (4) How much 
agreement is there between husband and wife on parental attitudes? 

(5) What is the relation of fathers’ attitudes to achievement patterns 
of boys and girls? (6) Can a construct be developed to account for 
the family dynamics of achievement motivation attitudes? (7) Does • 
a boy’s attitude tend to shift in the conscious value placed on academic 

How do 

Procedure^— YiUy boys and 50 girls, consisting of the younger 
■^oup in an earlier study by the investigator, have been retested at the 
twelfth-grade level, the boys with Strodtbeck’s and DeCharm’s valu- 
ing achievement scales, the girls McClelland’s n Achievenqent projec- 
tive test. Fathers of these 100 students will be given the father’s form 
of the Parental Attitudes Research Instrument. Girls have been found 
to behave differently from boys on McClelland’s n Achievement test. 

This studyjwill attempt to develop a more coherent account of the 


achievement between the tenth and twelfth grades? (8 
these changes relate to the actual achievement of these boys ? 
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among girls by taking their 
adult role orientation into account. Mothers of high-achieving boys 

have b^n found to differ from mothers of high-achieving girls on 
authoritarian-control attitudes. Fathers’ attitudes will be studied in 
an attempt to better understand parental role influence with regard to 
achievement. In addition, changes over a 2-year period will be 
OTudied on two variables for boys and one variable for girls. Dif- 
ferences in means and analysis of variance will be used in analyzing 
the data. ^ ^ 


Paul H. Bowmaw, associate professor, 
and James V. Pierce, Instructor, 
Committee on Human Deveiopment, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 


Project 1097. 

Duration : 1 year. 

Dec. 1960 to Nov. 1961. 

Federal contribution : $14,680. 


Comparison of Two Approaches to the Use of Biographical Inf or- 
motion of Talented Students Who Do and Do Not Achieve in 
High School Science Courses 

^ Prohl^.— To discover and analyze significant differences in the 
life histones of students who do and do not achieve in liigh school 
science mir^s, and to develop biographical information blanks which 

will- aid in the early discovery and encouragement of potential 

scientists. ‘ 

• • 

answer three major questions: (1) Do responses 
to biographical information blanks represent with reasonable validity 
the actual early experiences of the person who filled in the blank 
or do they more nearly represent systematic distortions of those early 
experiences? (2) Does achievement or nonachievement in science 
courses among students depend on specific early experiences, or upon 
more general characteristics of the “climate” in which their early 
experienws took place? (3) What .significant differences are there, 
in the early experiences of students who do and those who do not achieve 
in science courses, which can be reliably measured through use of a 
biographical information blank? 

Procedure8.~Tho research will be conducted in two phases. The 
first pha^ will be designed to determine the validity of responses to 
biopaphical items and to develop a Biographical Information Blank 
apd a key for this blank measuring the “climate” of early experiences 
in^^neral attitudes of parents. The second phase will explore the 
re a ions ^ of Biographical Information Blank responses to various 
ineasures df achievement in science courses and will include measures 
of both content” and “process” in achievement in science. 


ERIC 
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Biographical Information Blank (BIB) 
will U administered to approximately 200 public school students in a 
double cross-vdidation” design splitting the students into groups 
of 100 each. A Parental Attitude Besearch Instrument (PARI) will 
then be administered to the parents of these 200 students. Resiinses 
of the students on the BIB which correlate with the various attRudes 
expressed by parents on the PARI will be determined with a measure 
of the extent to which manifest content of the items on the BIB 
correspondsto parental attitude correlates of the same items. 

Himiii!! A f ^ administered to students 

thioughout the jange of academic ability who have taken science 

courts. A double cross-validation technique will again be used with 
the 2 groups having a minimum size of 300 to 400. A variety of 
measures of achievement in science of these students will be used along 
with tests of ingenuity and creativity; interrelations among these 
measures will be determined ahd analyzed. BIB correlates of the 
various measures will be determined with two separate analyses made, 
one ofacl^^^^^^^ regard to ability and one of achievement 

with ability controlled. Finally, an analysis of the BIB collates 
of the various measures of achievement which do hold up under cross- 
validation will 1^ used to determine whether any significant differences 
exi^ in the early experiences of those who do and those who do not 
achieve in science classes which can be reliably measured through the 
use of a biographical blank. ^ 

Victor B. Cline, associate research pro- Project 1107 

W Department of rsycholotr. Duration .. 

Unlversltj of Uuh, Salt Lake City. Ian. 1061 to Jena 1^2. 

Federal contribution: $14,689. 
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The Social Relations of Mentally Handicapped Children in 
Regular and Special Public School Classes 

Probkm.— To revise the Syracuse Scales of Social Relations for 
use with lower chronological and mental age limits. 

mpnffu the social relations of 

mentally handicapped children can be measured by using a test format 

that IS similar to the Syracuse Social Relations Scales. 

Syracuse Scales of Social Relations will be ad- 
mmistered on an individual and a group basis to samples of third- and 

handicapped children. The scale 
fomat wiU be revised and the instrument will be administered to 
^tional samples to detemine the lower chronological and mental 
age limits for group and individual testing. Tliis determination will 
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based on an examiner report, on ^est agreement, and on the concur- 
Pence of the Syracuse Scale descripnons with social and school eval- 
uative data. The statistical independence of the four presently 
standardized social needs scales (succorance, achievement-recognition, 
playmir^, and deference) will be ei^amined in terms of intrapupil 
correlations based on current standardization data and the testing of 
the younger retarded children. This examination may suggest the 
development of need situati^a more specifically appropriate for 
younger retarded pupils. If the revision of the scales is successful, 
the population of potential cities, towns, and rural communities will 
be identified for selecting a sample of 800 mentally handicapped 
youngsters for an extended study. ^ 


John de Jono, research associate, Bn- 
reati of Child Research, and Nobris 
G. Hawno, education director, Chil- 
dren’s Rehabilitation Unit, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. ' 


Project 1182. 

Duration : 1 year, 9 months. 
Mar. 1961 to Nov. 1962. 

Federal contribution: $37,536. 


Development and Validation of a Process for Screening 
Emotionally Handicapped Children inSchool 


Problem. To validate instruments which liave shown promise for 
effectively and economically determiriing teacher, peer, apd self per- 
ceptions in the primary and elementary grade levels. ' 

Objectives. (1) To determine whether a screening process can 
effectively identify children with mild emotional handicaps, (2) to 
discover whether this screening process can be used by an entire 
school system, (3) to determine the reliability’ and validity of the 
screening instruments, (4) to determine whether the use of the “per- 
ceptual triad (teacher, peer, and: s^f )' in the screening process will 
identify children with similar degrees of emotional problems, and 
(6) to determine the effectiveness <>f combined screening instruments 

in measuring change in the mental health of children. 

Procedwres. Criterion groups of children on a continuum from 
poo^ental health to good mental health will be established by com- 
the ratings of teachers who We been trained to rate children’s 
mental health status and ratings of clinicians. The sample will 
include two criterion groups of about 160 pupils each at 2 grade levels 
selwted from a total population of about 4,500 pupils. The teacher ♦ 
Will give the screening materials to the entire class in which members 
of the criterion group are enrolled. After the 8creening^ materials 
are scored, the results will be compared with the mental health status 
scores, and equations will be formulated to predict the mental health 
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. status of pupils from screening data. A comparison will be made 
between two groups of chUdren: (a) those who have been throu<rh 
the screening process and have been identified by teachers and clini- 
cians as having poor mental health, and (b) those who have been 
referred by teachers and parents. Children identified by teachers and 
clmicians as having poor mental*^ health will be compared with chil- 
dren previously referred by teachers and pacente in the population 
studied. This check will indicate how effective screening is, compared 
With the pr^nt method of mental health status identification by 
teachers and by parent referral. 

Nadine M. Lambebt, research consul- Project: 1188. 
tant, California State Department of Duration : 1 yeaf, 3 months 
Education, Sacramento. 1001 to Nov. 1962. 

Federal contribution : $61,352. 


Speech Inaccuracy in Children as Related to Etiology 


/’rbJZm.— To differentiate children whose speech inaccuracies are 
due to factore which are remediable from those whose speech problems 
arc maturational and therefore likely to be self-corrected. 

Objectives. — (1) To develop a visual and auditory form of an 
articulation test, and (2) to use the test to classify children on the 
basis of their patterns of articulatory inaccuracy. 

Procedures.— In the visual form of the test, original pictures will 
U drawn which are unambiguous in subj'ect matter to the point that 
children will apply to them only a single possible name. Two pjc- 
tur^ will be drawn for each initial English consonant; the name of 
each picture when spoken will illustrate the speaker’s ability to pro- 
nounce the initial consonant of the word evoked. An auditoiy form of 
the test will also be developed. Both forms of the test will be admin- 
istered to 30 children at each level between the ages of 6 and 10. An 
articulation profile will be constructed for each child. Age-group 
profiles will be derived for each sound. 

Joseph M. Wepman, professor of sur- Project 1198. 
gery and psychology, and director. Duration : 2 years. 

Speech and Language Clinic, Univer- July 1961 to June 1963. 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, 111 . Federal contribution : $32,384! 


Factors of Specific Set {AUensUy) in Learning of Gifted 

Secondary Students 

Problem.— 'To di^ver whether very specific attitudes (sets) 
repre$ent an important learning mechanism used by gifted students. 
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Ohjectives.-^iX) To determine whether the training of an experi- 
mentargroup on only part of a task results in significant learning on 
another part of the task, and (2) to discover whether the training of 
an experimental group on part of a task results in significant learning 

on the same part of the task by a control group that has had no 
training. 

The sample for this study will consist of at least 60 
pfted ^udents chosen from suburban secondary schools in the vicin- 
ity of Baltimore, ]\Id. Within classes, students will first be divided 
by sex, and then ranked on IQ. Successive IQ-pairs, within sexes, 
will have members assigned randomly to either the control or the 
experimental poup. Initially all students will be given a pretest on 
Stat^-of-origm of US. senators. This test will list 06 U.S. senators, 
and following each name 5 Stat^ will be shown. Then tlie control 
. group will receive no further treatment until the final test. The 
ex^nmental group will be given training on States-of .origin of 24 
U.b. senators, 1 training session per week for 2 weeks. For training, 
slides will be presented briefly ; the name of a senator w^l be exposed 
for one-tenth of a second, and then an opportunity will be given for 
students to write on an answer sheet the name of the senator’s State. 
Finally, the name of the correct State will be shown for a tenth of a 
second. The 24 items m the training series will be given twice during 
each training session of about 40 minutes. Both groups will be tested 
the week after training is concluded, with a slightly modified test, 
in which party affliations of senators must be indicated as well as 
States of origin The posttest will be the same as the pretest except 
that students will be required to circle “R” or “D,” signifying party ‘ 
The scores of the control group on the material used to tmin t£ 
experimental #^oup will be compared with the control group’s scores 
to ascertain whether the materials used in training were communi- 

on the m l® ^he scores of the experimental group ^ 

on the materials will be compared to ascertain the amount of set 
learning. I- 


'Dflws R. Entwisle. postdoctoral fellow 
In the Department of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Md. 


Project 1203. 

Dnratton: 6 months. 

May 1961 to Oct. 1961. 
Federal contribution : $870. 


Comparison of Two Automated Teaching Procedures for 
Retarded Children 

ProlUm.--To evaluate the usefulness of two automated teachinir 

procedures for mentally retarded children. *“ . 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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Objective . — ^To compare the effectiveness of a semiautomated teach- 
ing procedure for teaching, spelling, and reading to retarded children 
with a similar fully automated procedure and with a standardized 
classroom procedure. 

Procedures . — Two groups of 40 to 60 retardates in the age range 
from 10 to 20 years, matched as closely as possible on relevant var- 
iables, will comprise the experimental group. Subjects from public 
school classes and a residential training center will serve as a control 
group. A semiautomated and a fully automated' program which 
are identical in essential word elements will be developed experi- 
mentally with nonsample subjects. The fully automated procedure 
involves machine-presentation and machine-reinforcement of the 
teaching programs. A correct response results in a machine signal ; an 
incorrect answer receives a different signal. No reinforcement is re- 
quired from an instructor. The semiautomated method requires the 
subject to manipulate a device on which correct responses are re- 
corded. Visual reinforcement is provided by the written response 
and corresponding images». Verbal reinforcement is provided by an 
instructor^ Comparison of the two techniques will be based upon 
achievement during equal time exposures. 

Leshe P. Malpass. professor and Project 1267. 

cbairman of the Behavioral Science Duration : 2 years. 

Program, University of South Flor- July 1961 to June 1963. 

, Ida, Tampa. Federal contribution : |47,074. 

Comprehension of Rapid Speech by the Blind 

» 

% 

Problem.-^TYiis project is an extension of current research which 
seeks to determine the feasibility of the time compression techniques 
for increasing the rate of communication of spoken information. 

Objectives.— {1) To determine the upper limit of speech com- 
pression at which useful comprehension is still obtainable, and (2)- to 
formulate several training procedures fqr subsequent evaluation that 
can be used in training large groups of blind children and adults to 
approach the upper limit in the comprehension of compressed iqieech. 

Procedures . — ^The research staff »will listen to compressed speech 
imder a variety of conditions that seem to be related to comprehen- 
sion. They will manipulate such variables ^ the amount of expe- 
dience in listening to compressed speech, schedules for increasing the 
rate of compressed speech, length of practice periods, problems posed 
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““”Prel>«»sioii of material 
hrar^ and relation to the degree of compression employed. Then 

toined to a high de^ of eomptession on the basis of the experience 
of ^h pereonnel. IVhen these adults have achieved whM 
to to their upper limit in the comprehension of compressed sS 
their ex^riences iviU to pooled with Uiose of the researeneSei 
in ^ at^pt to formulate tentative training procedures to^ field- 
test^ with sinall groups of blind children. 

The statistical anaylsis wiU include the recording of the trends of 
perfomiance m training procedure^. In additionrthe field t^tinp 
with sinall groi^ will use tests and correlaUonal studies seeking post 
hoo findings to be formulated as specific testable hypotheses. ^ ^ 

H. professor ^nd head, and Project No. 1870. 

Bmuson Poolki, adjunct associate Duration : 2 years. 

JJd Psychology Sept 1961 to Aug. 1963. 

contribution: |21,164. 


New Methods of Language Development in Deaf Children 

ProJ7m.-Tn develop methods of helping deaf children acouire 

vmiS mettX “““ "■"‘'con- 

Ohfectives.^To iXe\\se a more effective method of introducin<r 

vSsrc^hZt^'Sp^'’'"'"' “ 

Sr ‘'“GaUa^udeU;:SSiXfLX* 

Sr tonewX^ ^ Pe™ittod to manipnlato a modified el«i® 

their efforta ia providrf™piT Md'nJT’'"* 

verbal slrilla will K.. j ^ Post-assessment of each child’s 

verw ^Us wiU to made. Most of the data will be analyzed d ni 

^yjfowever, aome data wiU to subjmited to aTXu “i 


ERIC 
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be made of difference? between experimental and control groups, an d 
between pre- and post-measures on the experimental group. 

Hov^ABO L. Rot, director, Counseling Project 1383. 

Center, professor of psychology, and Duration : 2 yeans. ^ 

jEaduB D. ScHEiN, clinical psychol- Sept 1961 to Aug. 1963. 

©gist and director, Office of Psycho- Federal contribution : $24,276. 
educational ReliAlrcb, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 


F actors Influencing Learning and Problem-Solving Behavior in 
the Mentally Retarded 

Prohlem.—Tins project is concerned with a study of factors in- 
fluencing learning and problem-solving behavior in the mentally ' 
retarded. 

Objective. — ^To determine what conditions and experiences impede 
of improve the learning and problem-solving kehavior of mental' 
•retardates. 

Procedure.— basic procedure will be to manfpulate and control 
the intervening variables in certain learning and problem-solving 
situations. As an example, in some experiments intensity-brightness 
and peripheral characteristics will be deliberately emphasized in an 
effort tor facilitate insight and certain problem-solving behavior. In 
other experiments, efforts will be made to minimize or eliminate the 
prooccu^tion with peripheral cues. Extensile use will be made of 
directive reinforcements. The &sign of all experiments will be such 
as to permit intergroup and intragroup comparisons, the study of 
intraproblem and interproblem variables, and the assessment of indi- 
vidual differences in performance. Multivariate factorially designed 
analyses of variance ip which it is possible to treat such things as 
“time” and “error” data simultaneously will be used. Tlie sample 
will include 2 main groups of mentally retarded subjects. One group 
will be composed of about 50 young people and adults at the Southern 
Colony and Training School at Union Grove, Wis. ; the second group 
will be composed of about 50 children in primary special classeSof the 
Madison and the Milwaukee ^public schools. Tlie sample will vary 
from experiment to experiment. 

Kai jEifSEir, professor of education. Project 1440. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. Doratlon : 5 years. 

. Sept 1961 to ^pt 1966. 

Federal contribntion : $02,748. 
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InvestigcUon and Institutions Engaged in Cooperative Research 
Profects Contracted During Fiscal Year 1961 


tnrttf^Qtm IiutUultim 

Alpert, Richard.. -V Harvard University. ^ 

Anderson, Irving. 4 University of Michigan 

Asher, J. William .V University of Pittsburgh 

Atkipson, John W.i University of Michigan 

Baker, Frank B V University of Wisconsin 

Ball, Rachel Stutsraop Merrill-Palmer Institute 

Barnetto, W. L. (Jr.)’- University of Buffalo 

Beardslee, David C Michigan State University 

Beier, Ernst G University of Utah... 

Birch, Jack W University of Pittsburgh 

Bixler, Ray^ University of Louisville 

Blake, KathyrUjA University of Georgia 

Blatt, Burton..'. — Boston University 

Blatt, Sidney J„ Yale University 

Bosdell, Betty J..1... University of North Dakota 

Bowerman, Charles E University of North Carolina 

Bowin, William F. New York State Department 

Education. ^ 

Bowman, Paul H University of Chicago 

Brittell, Robert W.. University of Pittsburgh. 

Brown, Darine.... University df North Dakota 

Campbell, Ernest Q University of Minnesota.. 

Campbell, David P.. University of North Carolina 

Cattell, RaymontJ. University of Illinois 

Cline, Victor B..| University of Utah 

Cohn, Benjamin. New York State Department 

I Education. 

Cook, John O L North Carolina State College. . .. 

Davis, Robert B.l Syracuse University... 

deJung, John 1. University of Kansas .; : 

Deutsch, Martin^- - - New York Medidal College 

DuBois, Philip Hj Washington University 

Dunsmoor, C. C.* New York State Department 

' Education. 

Entwisle, Doris it Johns Hopkins University 

Forlano, George.. .... New York State Department 

Education. 

Foulke, Emerson,; University of Louisville.! 

Freedman, Alfred M New York Medical College. 

Glaser, Robert..!... Universitj of Pittsburgh 

Goldberg, Miriam L ...... Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. 

Gow, J. Steele (Jr.) — University of Pittsburgh 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Pat$ 

28 

62 

11 

40 

23 
19 
56 

51 

24 

72 
80 
56 

73 
58 
53 
63 
37 

74 
11 

52 
63 
55 

29 

75 
15 

39 

30 

76 

31 
67 
15 

78 

61 

80 

31 

7V 

43 
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Gribbons, Warren D 

Guilford, J. P 

Haring, Norris G 

Harshbarger, Boyck 

Heil, Louis M 

Hereford, Karl T 

Hols^an, Albert G.*.‘.. 
Hunter, Woodward W„ 

J^e, A. J 

Janies, H. iTiomas..... 

Jensen, Kai. . 

Johnson, Thomas 

Keislar, Evan R 1.. 

Kent, Allen 

Ketoham, Warren A 

Kimbrough, R^ph B 

Klausmeier, Herbert J. . 

Kreitlow, Burton W 

Kuetbe, James L 

Lambert, Nadine M 

Lambert, Philip.. 

Lin, San*su C 

Lippitt, Ronald 

Loban, Walter 

Lumsdaine, Arthur A 

Malpass, Leslie F 

Mathewson, Robert H.. 

McCann, Lloyd 

McConnell, T. R^..2... 

McGuire, Carson 

McNeil, John D. 

Mediin, William K 

Medsker, Leland L 

Minuchin, Patricia 

Musmanno, Neal V 

Oberholtser, Kenneth E.. 

O’Conner, Patricia Ann... 

O'Dowd, Donald D 

Ohlsen, Merle M 

Passow, A. Harry ... 

Pierce, James V 

Pinner, Frank A 

Pope, Saxton 

Rimoldi, Horacio, J. A... 

Roff, Merrill 

Rogers, 

Reesi,' Peter..., 

Rothney, John W. M 

lU)y, Howard L 


/tutUuthn 

. Clark University 

- University of Southern California 

- University of Kansas... 

. Virginia Polytechnic Institute ... 

. Brooklyn College 

. Michigan State University 

. University of Pittsburgh 

. University of Michig'an. 

. Columbia University 

- Stanford University 

. UiUversity of WAconsin 

. Washington University 

. University of California 

. Western Reserve University 

. University of Michigan.-..., 

. University of Floi^da 

. University of Wisconsin t 

. University of Wisconsin 

. Johns Hopkins University •< 

. California State Department of 
Eklucation. 

. University of Wisconsin 

. Claflin University •-... 

. University of Michigan 

University of California 

University of California 

University of South Florida 

City College of New York , 

University of Arizona 

University of California 

University of Texas...... 

University of California..... ... 

University of Michigan..*..., ' 

University of California ' 

Bank Street College of Education . 

University of Pittsburghr^^ 

^Colorado State Department of Edu- 
cation. : ' 


52 

27 

76 

l6 

7 

14 

12 

49 

65 
10 
81 
20 
•48 
22 

41 

66 
40 

, 12 
> 19 

77- 

47 

42 

36 
. 32 
45 
79 
57 
14 
7,26 
34 
,4«r 
" 69 
26 
68 
. 11 
34 


. Unive^itjr of Michigan 40 

. Michigan State University, Oakland. 51 

University of Illinois 54 

. Teachers • College, Columbia Uni- . 71 . ' 

versity. * * 

University of Chicago. 74 

. Michigan State University. 49 - 

University of California 27 ^ 


University of Minnesota... 1. .. 68 

University of Wisconsin ... 60 

University of Chicagp...,.....'! 64 

University of Wisconsin 50 

Gallau^t College ..... ^ gi 
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fnHtllidor 

Schein, Jerome 

Scholl, Geraldifie T... 

Sells, S. B 

Smith, Louis M.. 

^oar, Robert 8 

Solomon, Herbert 

Spaulding, Robert L... 

Stake, Robert Earl 

Stodola, Quentin C 

Stott, Leland H... 

Super, Donald.- 

Suppes, Patrick 

Sutton, Joseph T 

Sweitier, Robert E 

Terrell, Glenn 

Travers, Robert M. W. 

Tucker, Allan.. 

Turkes, W, R 

■^rner, Richard 

Volsky, Theodore 

Wakefield, Howard 

Wailach, Michael 

• ^ 

Wallen, Norman E 

Wepmarf, Joseph M 

Wrightstone, J^ Wayne 

ISander, Alvin 


Gallaudct College • 81 

University of Michigan.. 62 

Texas Christian University 68 

Washington University 20 

University of South Carolfha 8 

Stanford University, 25 

University of Illinois 44 

University of Nebraska 21 

North Dakota State University 21 

Mcrrill-Palmer Institute 19 

Columbia University ^ 59 

Stanford University ju 70 * 

Stetson University 44 

Oklahoma State University 13 

University of Colorado 17 

University of Utah 38 

Michigan St&to University. 18 

University of Pittsburgh: 12 

Indiana University. Q 

University of Minnesota 55 

tliiiversity of Wisconsin <. 65 

Massachusetts Institute of Teoh- 25 

nolog^, , . ^ " n , 

University of Utah 39 

University of Chicago 77 

New York State Department of* 61 
Education^ ' 

University of Michigan 35 
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APPENDIX B 

Locations in Which Research Projects Were Initiated During 

Fiscal Year 1961 


AtttzoNA Pace 

University of Arizona, Tucson 14 

Caliporn'ia 

Stanford University, Stanford 10, 25, 70 

State Department of Education, Sacramento^ 77 

University of California, Berkeley ^ . 7, 26, 27, 32 

University of California, Los Angeles. 45,48 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 27 

Colorado ’ 

State Department of Education, Denver 34 

University of Colorado, Boulder 17 

Connecticut 

'Yale University, New Haven 58 

district op Columbia 

Callaudet College, Washington.^ 81 

Florida ^ 

Stetson University, -DeLand 44 

University of Florida, Gainesville .’ 66 

University of South Florida, Tampa 79 

Georgia 

University of Georgia, Athens 56 

Illinois 

Loyola University, Chicago 60 

University of Chicago, Chicago 64,74, 77 

University of Illinois, Urbana... 29,44,54 

Indiana 

Indiana University, Bloomington... 9 

• Kansas 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 76 

Kentuckt " • 

University of Louisville, Louisville. 80 

Maryland 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 19,78 

Massachusetts 

Boston University, Boston 73 

Clark University, Worcester 52 

Harvard University, Cambridge.. 28 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 25 

Michigan 

Merrill-Palmcr Institute, Detroit 19 

Michigan State University, East Lansing ....?.. 14, 18, 46 

Michigan State University, Oakland. 51 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 35, 36, 40, 41, 49, 62, 69 

- 87 
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Minnesota 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Missouri - 

Washington University, St. Louis 

Nebraska 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

New York 

Rank Street College of Education, New York 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn ^ 

City College of New Yor^, New York 

Columbia University, New York 

New Medical College, New York 

State Department of Education, Albany...:! 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo !!!!!!!! 

North Carouna 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, Fargo 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Ohio ' 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Oklahoua ^ 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
PeNNSTL VANIA ' 

University, of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

South Cabouna 

Claflin University, Orangeburg.' 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 

Texas 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

University of Texas, Austin. 

Utah 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City^. 

VlBOINIA 

Virgim'a Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburgh 
Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Ptft 

65,68 

20,67 

21 

68 

7 

57 

59,65.71 

31 

15, 37, 61 

30 

66 

39 

63 

- 21 

53 

22 

- 13 

11.12,43,72 

42 

8 

68 

34 


24,38,39,75 

16 

12,23.47,49,50,60,65, 81 
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- ^ Numerical List of Projects 

No, THU P^ge 

1094 Educational, Vocational, and Social Performances of C^ounseled 

and Uncounselcd Youth Ten Years After High School 60 

1097 Sex Differences in Achievement Motivation of Able High School 

Students - 74 

1099 Visual and Auditory Efficiency and Its Relationship to Reading ) 

in Children • 31 

1 107 A Comparison of Two Approaches to the Use of Biographical 
Information of Talented Students Who Do and Do Not Achieve 

in High School Science Courses.* 75 

1124 Evaluation of a Program to Raise the Cultural, Educational, and 

Vocational Levels of Underprivileged Children 61 

1131 Language Ability in Grades 7, 8, and 9 32 ^ 

1132 A Study of Statistical Models for the Evaluation and Interpreta- 

tion of Educational Criteria 16 

1133 The Influence of Different Types of Public Institutions of Higher 

Learning on College Attendance of Students from Varying 
Socioeconomic and Ability I^evels.. * 7 

1134 A Study of the Effectiveness of Beginning the Teaching of Read- 

ying in Kindergarten 34 

1138 Prediction and Modification of Human Talent in Senior High 

Schools ... 34 

1139 A Theory-Oriented Investigation of Nonintelligence Factors 

Associated with Scholastic Achievement 17* 

1143 Group Aspirations and Group Coping Behavior 35 

1146 Factors Related to Attrition of Graduate Students at the Doo- ‘m 

toral Level.*. 18 

1150 Development and Consistency of Student Images of Occupation. 51 

1163 ModifyingHhe Self-Concept of Certain Prospective Teachers 7 

1163 A Comparison Between the Reading, Writing, and Spelling 

Achievement of a Group of English and Scottish Children and 

American Children 62 

1160 Evaluation of Infant and Preschool Mental Tests 19 

1167 Pupil-Teacher Adjustment and Mutual Adaptation in Creating 

Classroom Learning Environment 36 

1 168 Social Factors in Educational Achievement and Aspirations Among 

Negro Adolescents 63 

1170 Multivariate Statistical Procedures in Predicting Teacher- 

Pupil Classroom Behavior 8 

1182 The Social Relations of Mentally Handicapped Children in 

Regular and Special Public School Classes 76 

1186 The Development and Validation of a Process for Screening 

Emotionally Handicapped Children in SchooL...^ 77 


89 


90 

No. 

1193 

U94 

1196 

1198 

1202 

1203 

1217 

1218 

1221 

1226 

1241 

1242 
1253 

1262 

1263 

1266 

1267 

1269 

1275 • 

1283 

1286 

1298 

1299 

1308 

1316 

1318 


1323 

1324 

1327 

1328 


1329 
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TiOe : Pi 

Evaluation of the Madison Project xMethod of Teaching in 

Arithmetic Situations, Grades 4, 5, and 6 07 

Caiwr Plans and Aspirations of 1961 College Graduates' 64 

Study of Reinforcements in Classroom Learning. ' ’ ' ' ‘ 

S|»ech Inaccuracy in Children as Related to Etioloav 77 

^*Studentf*^*^'***^ ? (Attensity) in Learning of Gifted Secondary 
*^^*£vior*” Teacher CharacteristicJ'Vnd* Student 

Personality Traits Iteiated 't^'-Stm;; HetemVnante 

Career Development 

Motive and Trait Correlates of Pupil Schema ' on 

Studies in Guided Learning ---- 10 

^Sn^^ of ’W Fac'tem in’ " 

EvdnA?5nt°*'r<? Elementary SciiMl.Tea’che’r^] ^9 

S^LLnte^ 

Ac^inistermg a Listeiling Comprehension Test Through Use of 
Teacher-Readers, Sound Film and Tape Recordings 21 

^ cEr ° Ao‘o'»oted Teaching Procedures fJr’Re’torde’d 

Social and Economic Characterkl’i’w’o’f’t’he’coire'g^’p;^^^^^^ 

Others with Some College Training 

Computer as a Research and Operations De'viro 
in school Law... 

Achievement-Related Motivation and Ability Grouping 40 

An Info^mtion Service of Educational ‘Research Materials' 22 

Empirical Determination of Sampling Distributions of Item ’Dis*- 
crimination Indices and the Hoyt Reliability Coefficient. . . 03 

tn Groili^ ™ ‘o Attention and Learning 

^wmed Centrahzei School Districts in Rural Areas: Part 

Optimal Scheduling in Educational insUtutVons. Jo 

structure and Controb’ Affecting 

Educational Policy Decision-Making ** «« 

Item Analysis, Test. Design, and Classification 0= 

Rebtionships Between the Characteristics and Ba'ck^OuO'd^ ’o’f 

Role Expectations and Perceptions of School PriO’ciOOb’^'”"" 23 
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1338 

1339 

1342 

1343 

1344 
1346 

1350 

1351 

1352 

1355 

1356 

1359 

1365 

1368 

1370 

1373 

1382 

1383 
1391 

1393 

1401 

1402 

1411 

1412 

1413 

1414 

1417 

1422 

1440 
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Title 

Factors Associated with the Academic Achievement of Adult 

Students .'i. gy 

Pattern Practice in the Teaching of Standard English to Students 

with a Non-Standard Dialect 42 

Structure of Intellect Abilities in Algebraic Thinking 27 

The Technology of Programed Instruction and Its Impact Upon 

an Educational System 43 

Effects of Orientation in Testing on Motivation for and Outcome 

of Test Interpretation 54 

Twenty-6ve Year Followup of Educational Vocational Counsel- 
ing - 55 

Measured Interests and Vocational Success of Vocational High ’ 

School Boys 55 

Peer Group Maladjustment and Personality Development 68 

Achievement, Creativity, and Self-Concept Correlates of Teacher- 

Pupil Transactions in Elementary School Classrooms 44 

Dynamics of Personality Development in the College Years 27 

Studies of the Effects of Systematic Variations of Certain Condi- 
tions Related to Learning. Part III: Task Conditions 56 

Legal Problems in the AdUiinistration of Education by Educa- 
tional and Non-Educational Government Agencies 14 

Jndividualizing Junior High School Mathematics Instruction 44 

Development of Instruments for Eliciting and Evaluating Vo- 
cational Imagery 57 

Comprehension of Rapid Speech by the Blind: Part II 80 

Program Development for Longitudinal and Cross-Sectional Re- 
search in Shaping Intellectually-linked Motives 28 

Effects of Text Anxiety and Instructional Context on Problem 

Solving 5g 

New Methods of Language Development in Deaf Children 81 

Classroom Interaction, Pupil Achievement and Adjustment in 
Team Teaching as Compared with the Self-Contained Class- 
room., 47 

Floundering and Trial After High School 59 

Patterns of Mastery and Conflict Resolution at the Elementary 

School Level gg 

Variables Differentiating Two Major Systems of Autoinstruc- 

tional Programing 45 

General Relations of Changes of Interest and Personality to 

Changes of School Performance in Normal Children 29 

Relationships Between High Schbol Group Structures and the 

Development of Orientations Toward Public Affairs.. 46 

Oral anc^ Non-Oral Methods of Teaching Reading by an Auto- 

instru0tional Device 4g 

The Teacher as an Agent of Sociocultural Change in a Technically 

Underdeveloped Society 69 

Relationship of Group CWnseling to Subsequent Academic Per- 
formances at the College Level 60 

Pre-retirement Education for Hourly-rated Workers 49 

Factors Influencing Learning and Problem Solving Behavior in the 
Mentally Retarded... 81 
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N*. nu 

1442 Strategies of Learning and Efficiency of Concept Attainment by 

Individuals and Groups 

1443 Effect of School Building Environment on Personnel Interactions 

and Attitudes 

1449 Training in Problem Solving 

D-005 Experiniental Teaching of Mathematical Logic to Talented Fifth 
and Sixth Graders 

D-009 Accelerated and Enriched Curriculum Programs for Ac^emlJ^y 

Talented Students — (Mathematics) 

D-OlO Effectiveness and Feasibility of Early Admisslon’to’SchTOrfor 

Mentally Advanced Children 

D-014 Effects of Automated and Nonautomated Responsive En^ri>n- 
ments on the Intellectual and Social Competence of Educable 

Mentally Retarded Children 

D-022 A Modem Mathematics I^ogram as It Pertains to the Interrela- 
tionship of Mathematical Content, Teaching Methods, and 
Classroom Atmosphere - 

D-040 The Effects of Group Counseling on School Adjustment of Under- 
achieving Junior High School Boys Who Demonstrate Acting- 
Out Behavior 


49 

14 
60 

70 

71 

72 

73 
30 

15 
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